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‘| FOR SUMMER READING, 


A New, Novel by 
MADAME ALBANESI. 


THE MARRIAGE OF MARGARET. 


Crewn Evo, cloth, price fs, net. 


This Is NOT A REPRINT, but a new story of the average Ge. neve} 
length, now publiatied for the first tine In buok form. 
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In a series of tests at the London Hospital, the DourTon 
Firrmr Tunes alone proved impervious to disease germs 


which the experimenting bacteriologists endeavoured to 
pass through the fabric. The Doutrow Fitrer Tuses 
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HOW SHE CHOOSES A NOVEL. 

A wriTsE leta out a secret regarding the way in which 
young women read novels. It was in the car, and two 
girls were talking of what they read. 

“Oh, I choose a novel easily enough,” said one. “I 
go to the a-arg 4 library and look at the last 
chapters. If I find the rain softly and sadly Sean ee 
over one or two lonely graves, I don’t have it ; but if the 
morning sun is glimmering over bridal robes of white 
satin, I know it’s all right, and take it, and start to buy 
sweete to eat while I read it.” 


earn E ie 
OE es will give me oor blessing ?” asked the 
eloping bride, reg | to the parental roof: 
“Freely,” replied the old man; “no trouble about 
the blessing, but board and lodging will be at regular 
rates.” 


REFERRED TO LOST ARTICLE DEPARTMENT. 

Bripeet who had administered the culinary affairs 
of the Morse household for many years, was sometimes 
torn between her devotion to her mistress and loyalty 
to the small son of the house: 

“ Bridget,” said Mrs: Moree in a tone of wonder after an 
inspection of the stereroom, “ where have those splendid 
red applea gone that the man brought yesterday—those 
four big ones ?”” 

“Well, now, ma’am,” said poor Bridget, “I couldn't 
rightly say, but I’m thinking mien were to find out whero 
my loaf o’ hot ginger-bread is, likely them four red apples 
would be lyin’ right on top of it, an’ I’m only hopin’ his 
ittle inside can stand the strain.” 


NO MUSICIAN. 


Although I’m no musician, 
I will not now disown, 

T’m rather quick to notice 
A quaver in her tone. 


Although I’m no musician, 
My heart with music sings 
When toying with her bonnet 
And playing with the strings 


Although I’m no musician, 
Nor voice production teach, 

I would that I were wealthy to 
Put notes within her reach. 


°Tis sure I’m no musician— 
Something my chirping mars. 

She will not learn my love-song— 
She only sees the bars. 


ro ____—_. 
AN ANNOYING ERROR. 

Smart Poxrticran : “ I want to talk to you, sir, about a 
remark you made about me in your paper: You called 
me a political jobber, sir!” 

“Yes, it was a very annoying typographical error, and 
I promptly discharged the compositor.” 

“Ah! Then you didn’t mean to call mea ‘jobber’ ?”’ 

“No, sir. I wrote ‘ robber’ very distinctly |” 


; A MAN OF FEELING. 

Try were two elderly men enjoying the play from 
the pit, and the griefs of the heroine were too much for 
one of them, who furtively mopped his eyes: 

is " you're blubbering,”’ Jeered his friend: 

x “ ell” he sobbed, “‘I like a man to show a bit of feeling, 
0) ” 


“ Feeling!’ echoed John with a cynical snort; “ you 
needn’t wash your face in it.” 

Me: Acker: “What! You want a new bonnet ? 
Why, I think the ono you have is very becoming.” 

Mire: Acker: “‘ Yes, and so do the neighbours: They 
think it is becoming very ancient and decrepit.” 


—_—— sie 
NOTHING MORE TO SAY. 

A BENEVOLENT-LOOKING old gentleman was walkin 
along the street, when he came upon an irate paren 
lecturing his offspring. 

“Now, you young rascal,” said the angry father, 
“ out off home, and before you go to bed to-night I'll give 
you a good whipping.” 

The old gentleman mildly remonstrated. “My dear 
sir, perhaps I have no right to interfere, but remember 
the is! old saying, ‘ Let not the sun go down upon thy 
wra' he ” 

“Don’t you trouble yourself about that,” was the 
reply. “I won’t do anything of the sort. Oh, no; 
what I’m going to do is to let the wrath descend upon 
the son.” 

And the old gentleman felt that there was nothing more 
to say on the subject. 
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CHANNEL SWIMMING HAS AGAIN STARTED. 


The Channel swimming season opened last week. In view of this our artist offers a few suggestions as to what the mania may lead to. 
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WHAT WE SHALL EXPECT TO SEE 
SHORTLY. ‘CHANNEL SWIMMERS 
WAITING FOR SIGNAL TO START.. 
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PROBABLY, FLOATING REFRESH- 
MENT BUOYS WILL BE PLACED 


HALF WAY ACROSS 


FISHERMEN STARTLED BY 
SWIMMER, WHO HAVING LOST HIS 
BEARINGS, ENQUIRES NEAREST 
WAY TO CALAIS. 


, NY 
SWIMMERS WILL 
NOT AT AS FAR AS 
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Mr. SKINFLINTE CUTS 
HOLIDAY 


HIS FAMILY ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 


DOWN HIS 
EXPENSES BY PILOTING: |} 


AND GRAMOPHONES, PLAYING 
APPROPRIATE AIRS TO 
ENCOURAGE THE SWIMMERS. 


COLLAPSE OF COMPETITOR, 
WHO AFTER SWIMMING ALL 
NIGHT, FINDS HE LANDS 
AGAIN AT THE STARTING 
POINT! 


The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


The Terrible Query Note. 


Proressor Pozzi, the famous French physician, tells 
@ good story of how he was once sadly misrepresented 
in an American paper called Woman, the editor of which 
had asked him to write an article about the French salon: 

“* When the proof of this article came to me it ran: 

“*The Duchess d’Uxe, so famous for her beauty and 
her dnastity.’ 

‘“** Chastity ? Chastity?’ I mused: ‘Of course I 
didn’t write ‘chastity.’ I forget what I did write, though: 
Let me see, what could it have been ?’- 

“‘ And, since I failed to remember the word, I put 
after ‘chastity’ a query, or interrogation point, the 
object of which was, of course, to refer the typesetter 
back to the original manuscript. 

“The typesetter, however, blundered, and the article, 
when it appeared in Woman, said : 

‘“** And conspicuous in the throng was the Duchess 
d’Uxe, so famous for her beauty and her chastity (?)’” 


Shaw's Opinion. 

So many stories are told of Bernard Shaw, and most 
of them so that one begins to wonder whether 
they are all really true of him, or whether they are 
just “ fathered” on to him. Here is a recent incident : 

Somebody is supposed to have asked Mr. Shaw the 
other day why he never went to the theatre to see other 
pedple’s plays. 

‘“T don’t go to tho theatre,” Mr. Shaw is reported to 
have said, “ because I snore so loudly that it prevents the 
people around me from sleeping.” 


On the Herring Pond. 


Carr. Nuss, of the Celtic, was regaling a little group 
of-ladies with sea stories. 

“One trip,” he said, “there was a woman who 
bothered the officers and me to death about whales. Her 
one desire was to see a whale. A dozen times a day she 
besought us to have her called if a whale hove in aight. 

.  T said rather impatiently to her one afternoon : 

“*But, madam, why are you so anxious about this 
whale question ?’ 

“* Qaptain,’ she answered, ‘I want to see a whale 
blubber. It must be very impressive to see such an 
enormous creature cry.’ ” 


Forgiven. 
noe Lord Russell ne pede eg em wo heipite 
i in a campaign. He es speech 
with a few sentences of bad deoteh, and en, when the 
confusion caused by the blunder had subsided, he said : 
“ Gentlemen, I do not speak Scotch, but I vote Scotch, 
and I often drink Scotch.” He was greeted with tremen- 
dous applause: 


Fame. 


Two novelists who were travelling made a devout 
pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon, and spent several days 
wandering about the neighbourhood. day they met 
@ coun an, and, pausing, one of the pilgrims said : 

“ My friend, I envy you your life here amid the fields that 
knew the Great Poet’s youth. What sublime thoughts 
must come to as you tread the paths his feet 1” 

The rustic simply stared; and one demanded if he knew 
of whom he was speaking, receiving a prompt negative: 

“ Why, of Shakespeare, man. You must know of him!” 
the pilgrim explained, stricken with horror. 

r some coaxing the man finally admitted that he 
had heard of Shakespeare, and believed that he had 
* wrote for summat.” 

“ And hare om any idea for what he wrote—was it 
the Times ?’’ the novelist inquired with infinite sarcasm: 
"Oh, it warn’t the Lunnon paper,” the man said: “I 
know it was summat solemn hke: I think it was the 
Bible, belike.” 


No Longer Wanted. 


Davin Betasoo, the playwright, was being congrata- 
lated on the success of a new drama: 

“ bias plays ia | ype business,” said Mr. Belasco, 
thoughtfully. “With every fresh play an author risks 
his all. Past triumphs don’t count: He who has written 
twenty superb pieces is just as likely to be condemned 
on his twenty-first piece as any tyro. 

“The publio is critical and just before it fs kind: I 
remember once——” , 

Mr. Belasco laughed: 

“There was once,” he resumed, “a playwright who 
gay ta che front row of ebella- ps tive heal niguh cf a new proce 


of his. This failed. It failed dreadfully: In fact, 
in the middle of the third act the entire company was hissed 
off the stage. 

* As the pla; t sat, pale and sad, amid the uproar, 
a lady behind forward and said : 


“Excuse me, sir; but, knowing you to be the author 
of this play, I took the liberty, at the beginning of the 
performance, of snipping off a lock of your hair. Allow 
me now to return it to you.’” 
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A Treasure. 


Ar a dinner of the Cab Drivers’ Benevolent Association 
Sir Squire Bancroft told a story of s young lady who 
tendered the fare of a shilling at the end of a journey. 

* Half a moment, miss,” gaid the driver. “ Are you 
married ?”” : 

“No. Why do you ask ?" 

“ Because,” was the rejoinder, “ when you do marry, 
whoever you will have a treasure. You makes a 
bob go further than any gal I know.” 


“Wot's Wot!” 


BrawincHaM was the home of prize-fighting when the 
ring was patronised by literature and royalty. Brum- 
magem Pets were to be found everywhere fighting their 
way to fame and to that little public-house in which they 
aimed to spend their declining days. 

There was Bendigo—the famous Bendigo—who relin- 
quished the idea of the tavern and became an enemy to 
all unrighteousness. ‘‘ Wot’s atheists?” he asked once, 
on being told that a gathering of men he saw were of that 
persuasion. He was told. ‘Don’t believe in no God, 
don’t they?” he shouted. “Here, hold my coat, I'll 
soon show ’em wot’s wot!” 


A Woman’s Secrets 


Ir takes a lot to cow a Manxman, or, for the matter of 
that, a Manxwoman, even in these days, as the late Mr. 
Gladstone once discovered. 

On his visit to the island he found an old woman hard at 
work near Rushen, and, probably without the slightest 
wish to appear patronising, said to her in very ious 
tones, “ That is very hard work, my good woman, but you 
look well and strong. May I ask how old you are ?” 

“How oul’ art thou thyself, thou imperent oul’ man ?” 
was the prompt answer. 


The Wrong Boy. 


A Mancnester teacher has been taking a great deal 
of trouble to induce his scholars to adopt a lighter-footed 
stylo of walking in the school passages. He first tried 
persuasion, and at last threatened punishment. 

He had not long to wait for a chance to prove that he 
meant it, and darting from his room into the passage he 
easily made the capture. 

t followed during the next two or three minutes 
need not be related, but the schoolmaster had the breath 
that remained to him taken away by the sore youngster 
gasping out in tones of remonstrance: ‘‘ Please, sir, I’m 
not a scholar. I’m the lad with your morning paper.” 


“Daddie” and the New Uniform. 


Taz Sypnzy BULLETIN tells this story of the arrival of 
Lord Chelmsford, the new State Governor, at Brisbane. 
The swearing-in ceremony took place at Government 
House, his Excellency wearing the Windsor uniform. 

After the actual swearing-in part was over, his Excel- 
ing thanks for the kindly welcome he 


returning 
had received,.etc., and during a in his h a 
sriiah “ecdce conaliig frogs Uae gallery bal “Why, it’s 


It was one of the small Chelmsfords, who until then had 
never seen her father in Windsor uniform. 


The Chivalrous Boy Scout. 


Tue lady, labouring towards a distant tram with a 
rtmanteau, hailed a small hirable-looking boy, and asked 
im to carry it. He accepted the commission cheerfully. 
At the end of the journey, the bag deposited in the 
cm, os lady produced threepence and held it towards 
e boy. 
“* No, thanks, missis,” he startled her by saying. “ You 
see,” he explained, “‘ I’m a Scout, and it's one of our ruleg 
to ’elp old women.” 


The Bishop and the Tramp. 

Hers is another good story of Bishop Talbot, the 
“ Gowboy Bishop,” whose recently published “‘ My rag 
of the ” a a fascinating picture of life in 

H e great West. 
loved him, and they still tell a 
host of stories about him. 

Once, while still Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho, he went 
to St. Paul to attend a mecting of dignitaries of the 
Gburch. Lesa Dp noon, - the Perce of the et, a 
tramp approached a Pp 0! asked for aid. 

* ho,” one of the ae age og “T don’t think 
we can do anything. But down there is the youngest 
bishop of us all” inting to Bishop Talbot); “and 
he’s @ very generous man.’ 

The tramp went to Bishop Talbot, and the others 
watched with interest. They saw a look of su: come 
over the tramp’s face—they saw that the p was 
Sg ee ety an ten wns cn a 

rturbed— y ly saw eomethi 

rom hand to hand. . 
The tramp tried to get away without speaking to those 


. 


Needful Giving. 


A MINISTER was once at a little chapel 
subject of “ giving.” ring sermon hi son 
rejoiced Oy fact that a member of the congregation 
went to side of the end @ coin in the 
box, and a little later another did the same. 

Surely, the minister thought, my sermons have never 
met with so practical a response before. 

On leaving he was accosted by one of the brethren, 
ey said : MS tiv prong ping Bae sir, but ours 
@ penny-in-the-slot meter, we should ha i 
darkness if we hadn't attended to it.” an 


Easily Explained. 


wearing 
and pincers on his right sleeve, when he was accosted by 
a Py mio 8 ered what Kawed decoration signified. . 
“Oh,” rep! ‘ommy humorously, “I’m a qualific 
Army dentist.” “ iii 

“T see,” said the civilian. “ Of course, the pincers are 
for extracting the teeth; but what is the idea of a 
hammer ?” . 

“Well, you see,” rejoined the soldier, “some of the 
chaps are a bit nervous, and are afraid to take chloroform, 
8Q as & substitute we use the hammer to knock them 
unconscious with.” 


Too Familiar. 


Lorp Brovaston, whose Recollections have just been 
ublished, was afflicted with a temper which occasionally 
d to uncomfortable scenes in society. 

On one occasion he dined with a large party at 
Thackeray’s house, and after dinner some specially fine 
Madeira eat i fs , 

genial way, the novelist pressed this on his 


In his 
guests, and patting his neighbour, Lord Broughton, on 
the back, remarked, ‘“‘ Now, my dear old boy, you must 
try some of this.” 


A chill fell on the company when the noble lord retorted, 
“T am not your dear boy, I am not old, and hang your 


wine.” 
A Story to Whistle Over. 


“This man had, it appears, still a friend left; he was, 
however, not a horse-buyer, but a picture-buyer—an 
equaly perilous thing to be ; and this having heard 
where there was & specimen of the early work of Mr. James 
MacNeill Whistler, was strolling down New Bond Street 
to have a look at it. 

“Meeting the horsy man on his way, he stated that 
he was going to have a look st a Whistler, and inquired 
jocularly if he knew anything about Whistlers. 

“*1¢ TI know anything in the world, it is what consti- 
tutes a genuine whistler,’ mauled the man, greatly to the 
astonishment of the first, who had never of the 
infirmity of the horse. 

“© Come along, then,’ said he, ‘ and I'll get your opinion 
on one that’s in this neighbourhood.’ 


“<The Whistler,’ said the first. 
“"sTt'g the queerest place for a stable I ever knew,’ 


— the horsy man. ‘Where's the whistler 
ere?’ 

“*Tts es said his friend, en 

“< * How the mischief did they get it ups 2’ inquired 
the other. 


“*T suppose they carried it up. You didn’t fancy it 
could walk—did you ?’ 

“Tg it eo far gone as that? It must be a roarer,’ 
said the horsy man as they went up to the first floor. 

“*T don’t know any modern cara named Roarer,’ 
said the other; ‘ but there’s the Whistler, and you may 
give me your opinion on it. He calls it ‘“Sauterne in 
A flat.” 

“The horsy man turned without a word, strode out 
of the shop, and the two friends have never spoken since.” 


Our THOUSANDTH NUMBER 


‘Wits the issue dated September 16th Pearson's Weekly 
will celebrate the publication of its Thousandth Number. 
We have succeeded in getting together the biggest and 
most representative list of popular and famous authors 
to contribute to this Thousandth Number that has ever 
been compiled. Amongst them are: 

RUDYARD KIPLING H. RIDER HAGGARD 

T. P. O'CONNOR FERGUS HUME 

MAX PEMBERTON CUTCLIFFE HYNE 

General BADEN-POWELL JEROME K. JEROME 

Miss MARIE CORELLI WILLIAM Le QUEUX 


Winifred Graham, J. S. Fletcher, Netta Syrett. Mrs. Campbell Praed, and Walford Bodle, all write for 
the August NOVEL MAGAZINE—now eelling, fourpence. 


“TREK BNDING 
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Complete Short Story. 


“I po hope that Maximilian will take a fancy to him!” 


From the breakfast table Mrs. Amelia Johnson glanced 
at the dog seated on the rug as she uttered these words. 

Johnson put down the letter he had been reading, and 
sudden anxiety clouded his features. They had been radiant 
before. Had not his uncle, miserly old Silas, asked him 
whether he might come and visit clia and him in their 
suburban villa of Monterosa ? 

Uncle Silas was as rich as he could be, and Johnson had 
read much into that letter of his. The old fogoy wanted 
to see what - pnd Amelia Hg Snbog et ae 

He was, Jo! mn gras ing of mi will! 
Who knew how much might depend upon t visit ? 
Johnson was already thinking how he might best express 
in his answer to that letter how he and his wife had alwa 
felt that Monterosa lacked one beautiful association to render 
it the happiest villa in the world—the association of Uncle 
Silas having stayed in it, eaten at its board, sat at its hearth, 
slept under its roof. 

Maximilian did not take a fancy to Silas, what then ? 
Ais heart gave a bound of horror at the thought. It would 
not be like an ordinary dog taking a dislike to an ordinary 
visitor. No, no! Things had me complicated by 
what had passed. 

“A dog? What do you want with a dog? In your 

ition in life keeping a dog is idiotic extravagance!’ old 
ilas had snarled at Johnson some time apr Buarglars, 
indeed! He would not accept Johnson’s plea that Amelia 


hed nerves that would not permit of her seeping comfortably 
at gights in a semi-detached residence whose gi ae nded 
on the vigilance of the local police. A dog! Unole Silas 


asked sarcastically whether they would not keep a motor-car 
next ? 

It was then that Johnson, in extenuation of his keeping 
Maximilian, had showed Uncle Silas that cutting from the 
Wor tp or Doas newspaper. 

“ Answer to J. J.—You say that you have a dog that takes 
remarkable and apparently unexplainable antipathies to 
strangers. When you are out with him, you write, the 
animal occasionally displays ebullitions of dislike to persons 
it chances to meet—barking, growling, and otherwise evincing 
canine displeasure. It has, however, never bitten anyone. 

“Our reply to your question whether we advise you in 
these circumstances to get rid of the animal is decidedly in 
the negative. Did you never hear of the Hound of Troyes ? 
That animal, its master having been murdered, brought the 
crime home to the guilty man, whom none had hitherto sus- 
pected, by its extraordinary anger when it met him. 

“ Dogs are possessed of a strange nro ey discovering 
character. We do not, of course, impute that the persons 
to whom your dog evinces an antipathy necessarily belo 
to the criminal classes, but a dog’s instinct is not to be i 

“ We should say: Keep the dog, and beware how you confide 
{n those it dislikes.” 

Johnson had shown that cutting from the paper to many 
of his friends in the suburb. He prided himself that he had 
eecured an animal of superior sagacity to most. He carried 
that answer to “J. J.’—Jack Johnson—in his pocket-book. 
He had shown it exultantly to Uncle Silas. 

He wished now he had not. Uncle Silas had read the cutti: 
os and had expressed the opinion—he was rich, 
therefore could express his opinions with » vigour that would 
have seemed shocking in a poorer person—that a man who had 
to rely upon a dog to put him up to other people’s characters 
was an imbecile. 

_It would be awful now if Maximilian denounced Uncle 
Silas as a person not to be trusted on his arrival at Monterosa ! 
yocuepa Thiwroall ‘be betise to'sand the selasel svay fx Oe 
time he would be there. He laid the letter down. As he 


did 80 he noticed a ript on the other side of the paper. 
“P.S.—I shall look forward,” Uncle Silas said, “to 
making the acquaintance of that brute of a dog of yours. 


Wonder what it will make of me?” 

Johnson shuddered. There had been times—many times— 
since that dog had come to Monterosa that Sohnson had 
wished his shadow had never darkened their doors. But 
he had never felt so bitterly against Maximilian as he 
ne when a fortune perhaps was dependent on the dog’s 

viour, 

“We ehall have to chance ft,” he groaned. ‘If we lost 


| {mn Johnson. He listened now. 


Gona fo the Does 
[__ Tes Sony of « Minty Uncés Foun By CHARLES Tiss, | 


the dog or got rid of him in some way Old Skinflint would 
smell a rat at once. We'll have to chance it.” 

He wrote the nicest letter in the world to Uncle Silas, 
saying how his note to them had come to Monterosa like a ray of 
sunshine. They would all be delighted to see him—all. 
That included Maximilian of four. ‘ 


“T think I told you once on a time, Jack, that you were a 
fool to keep a dog. Well, I have changed opinion. The 
fact is, there are dogs and dogs. I’ve hated ta all my 
life—had cause to—but it seems all dogs aren’t alike. 
You have got the exception.” 

It was really wonderful. Uncle Silas sat in the sitting- 
room at Monterosa, by his side sat Maximilian. His eyes 
were bent on Silas’s face, and there was an expression on his 
countenance which Mrs. Johnson declared reminded her of 
his regard for a beefsteak. Uncle Silas seemed to find the 
Johnson tactfully 


on several degrees of emer It was ce 
Silas. 

He might really have known how rich he was and how he 
might make a will under which he, Maximilian, might matcri- 
ally benefit. He followed him about like a low. If 
Uncle Silas entered a room first and shut the door on his 
admirer, a pitiful howl ex the devoted creature’s 
affliction at being deprived of the joy of Uncle Silas’s presence. 
In private Mrs. Johnson exp her opinion to her husband 
that the dog ‘* must have been bewitched.” She could not 
understand it otherwise. Silas was, in her estimation, quite 
‘* the most horrible old wretch ” she had ever met with. 


“Ido nal ig the dog is not ese mad 2?” she ited to 
her husband. ‘I have heard that they show most 
absurd tastes a short time before.” 

““Mad? Nonsense!" Johnson exclaimed. “It’s my 


opinion, my dear, that we may have been a bit too hard on 
nele Silas—too blind to redeeming qualities in him. The 
dog has found them out.” 

He felt he could not tell her the secret of the whole affair. 
No, no! It would not do. burden her sinless soul 
with his guilty knowledge—the explanation of it all ? 

The day before the coming of Uncle Silas to Monterosa 
Mr. Johnson might have been seen in the evening after office 
hours on his way to Barker’s Rents, that sordid street in tho 
East End so peculiarly selected by dog dealers as a desirable 
residential region. 

He walked up the narrow strect through a volley of barks 
from the dogs displayed in wired-off boxes on either side 
of him, and stopped in front of a dismal open door which 
disclosed inside almost pitch darkness and a smell which 
for a moment made Johnson’s feet pause on the threshold. 
But somewhere inside that was “ Bill Toffee.” Johnson 
wanted to see Bill Toffee badly. 

He knocked at the door with the handle of his umbrella 
and at once awoke such a babel from a host of animals inside 
that Bill Toffee came out to see what was the matter. 

He listened to what Johnson wanted, and when h> had 
finished, surveyed him in silence for a moment or two. 

“ Well, of all the bloomin’ bits of imperence ! ” he exclaimed. 
* An’ a respectable London tradesman, as owns animals an’ 
insects an’ such-like, an’ pays rates an’ taxes as the King 
hisself for Marlbrow House, is expected to stan’ an’ ’ear his 
cracter took away like that! Wot d’yer mean?” 

Johnson hastily explained in amazement that he had no 
intention whatever of making the slightest reflection on 
Mr. Bill Toffee’s character. 

“* Well, you comes ’ere an’ says as someone tells you as I 
know a stuff as will take a dog’s ‘eart so as it ’ull love the chap 
as it smells it on better than any critter in the whole bloomin’ 
world,” said Toffee. “I’m bi if I don’t a’most think 
as you're a bloomin’ teo in disguise come to try your ’and 
at gettin’ evidence again’ a chap on the sly—'sto: a con- 
fesshun! Think I’ve stole the as you see ‘ere perhaps ? 
Blow me, if I ain't almost a mind to——” : 

He banged his fist down ey the top of a box in 
which sat a peculiarly disagreeable-looking bulldog that had 
sat listening to the conversation and eyeing Johnson, licking 
his lips ong 

Johnson caught arm as Toffee stretched out his hand 
as if to draw the little latoh of the bulldog’s dwelling-place. 
He besought Mr. Toffee to — freee - re ae 
words was the sov ‘offee’s hand. 

to fecl he had been mistaken 
Another coin so refreshed 
his memory that he confessed he had heard of such stuff 
as Johnson spoke of. He even began to think he might have 


The dealer declared he 


the recipe of it somewhere. And the nts for its 

manufac’ were remarkably simple. At end of half an 

hour Johnson left Mr. Toffee’s establishment with a small 
in his coat pocket. 


“ Stick a few drops of that on the old gent’s clo’es when he 
ain’t a-lookin’,”’ said Toffee, with a wink, ‘‘and you'll hardly 
tear the dog away from him. He’ll be that fond on him 
as it'll be a picture to see.” 


And that was the secret of Maximilian’s strange demon 
negenas of affection for Uncle Silas. ° 
“* You were certainly no fool when you bought that dog, 
Sack,” declared Uncle Silas, as he went upstairs ts his bedroom 
ve a a ha penne : oa ly faithful animal. 
‘ 7 
wondertally scan oad when you picked him up. He’s 
ohnson bade old gentleman good-night. As he left 
the bedroom he uttered ovild susie as mois darkness he 
— over something on the mat of Uncle Silas’s door. 
it was “the intelligent animal” come to sleep there—to 
lio there on guard over Unole Silas through the watches of 


the sieht, or rather to keep sentinel over that fascinating 
sme! 


* s ® e 

Johnson had never foreseen that. Never! 

Eve: had gone on beautifully till the next mornin 
when Uncle Silas had gone out for a walk with his faithful an 
inseparable companion. He had insisted on going alone. 
The inmates of Monterosa could hardly believe their eyes 
when half an hour later a four-wheeled cab drove up to the 
door and the wizened, parchment face of Uncle Silas looked 
out at them with the t expression on it. He got out 
with Maximilian, and entered the house hurriedly, leaving 
Johnson to settle with the cabman. 

Unele Silas had never been known to indulge in the expense 
of a cab before ! 

bes Matter?” he snarled, as Johnson and his wife made 
hurried and anxious inquiry of him. ‘‘ Matter!” 

He wiped from his brow the spots of perspiration that the 
thought of what he had gone thro t had called there. 
He could not understand it, he declared. It passed his 
comprehension altogether. 

He had hardly left the gate of Monterosa before he and 
Maximilian had met another dog. 

“It Joined us. I could not get the brute to leave us!" 
gasped Unole Silas. ‘ Before we got to the top of the road 
there were seven dogs follo us.” 

The calling and the whistling of excited owners had had no 
effect in persuading the dogs to leave Uncle Silas. / 

“I hit at the brutes with my umbrella. It was no good,” 
declared Unole Silas. “Not the slightest. I walked as fas! 
as I could, but it was no eee At the top of the road 
three yk joined us. the time I got to the butcher's 
shop on t of the street were no fewer than twolve 
of the brates. Then a policeman did his best to get rid 
of them for me—tried to di the beasts.” 

He wiped his face once more. 

“It was really awful,” he said. “The number of people 
who keep dogs in this neighbourhood is scandalous. I 
don’t believe they have licenses for half of them ! ” 

The most desperate efforte of Uncle Silas to throw off his 
unwelcome followers had been in vain. Their numbers had 
increased every street he fled down. 

“Then I met with a fool of a policeman who wished tc 
know what I wanted with the dogs if they didn’t belong tc 
me!” exclaimed Uncle Silas. ‘The idiot seemed inclined 
to believe that I was stealing the dogs or something. Ther 
he tried to drive them away, and a lot more came.” 

Uncle Silas declared that at last he had found it impossible 
to count them—he believed there were something like forty 
or fifty of them. He had had to take a cab at last, and the 
peappciited pack had followed the vehicle for some distance, 
but gradually dropped the pursuit. 

“It is the most extraordinary experience I have ever had,” 
declared Uncle Silas. “I’ve been wondering, you know, 
whether dogs talk—tell age one another? Whether 
Maximilian, for instance, been telling other dogs why 
he likes me, and has it on, as it were?” 

Johnson declared that there could be no doubt about it. 
That must be the explanation of it. Mrs. Johnson declared 
it was one of “* the sweetest ideas ” she had ever heard of. 

“There is no doubt about Maximilian being a clever 
animal,” said Uncle Silas thoughtfully. ‘‘ One never knows 
what a dog like that might not do.” 

What a character he must have given him to the other 
dogs to attract them to that embarrassing demonstration 
of esteem ! 

Johnson remembered then that, to make quite certain of 
Toffee’s preparation having an effect, he had sprinkled con- 
siderably more of it on Uncle Silas than Toffee had recom. 
mended. The effect would wear off in time. Uncle Silss 
did not propose to go out again that day. One could have 
too aa popularity. Johnson walked him about the garden 
toa im. 

“I shall not soon forget my visit to Monterosa,” declared 
Uncle Silas as he was leaving. “Take care of that dog, 
Jack. Don’t let me hear of any misfortune happening to him. 
No, thank you, Amelia, my dear, I won't stay. The fact 
eA want to see my solicitor. I’ve decided to make a new 
w 

Three months later, upon the unexpected decease of Uncle 
Silas, his will was read. It was remarkably short. He left 
all Haske had homes for di a 

“ Ha experience o ir extraordinary capacit 
for appreciating character and their disinterested a: ection.” ? 


—— te 


“Ir’s awfully late!’ I remarked to my friend, after a 
long whist bout at the club. ‘“ What will you say to your 
wife?” 

“Oh, I shan’t say much, you know,” was the reply. 
“* Good-morning, dear, or something of that sort, She'll 
say the rest.” 


clerk may be bad, but it’s paradise compared with the existence of a! child 


The lot of th derpaid Ci 
2 ee £ the elums. That’e why the F.A.F. was started. 
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The Magn who hates the Kaicar Ee 


HE Duke of Cumberland, who is; Prussia sent him a note insisting on his 


King Edward’s cousin and by 

rights the King of Saxony, has 

had a remarkable run of ill-luck 

recently. He was out motoring 

the other day when the car 
collided with a carriage containing Prince 
Alfonso of Bourbon. The Prince and 
the Duke had narrow escapes. 

The following afternoon a fire broke out 
in the Duke’s Palace at Vienna, and before 
the firemen could extinguish the flames 
the whole of the top storey was reduced 
to ashes, 

Had he been anybedy else, there is no 
doubt but that he would have received a 
flood of telegraphic condolences from the 
Kaiser, but unfortunately they are not on 


speaking terms. 

What may be the Kaiser's feelings 
towards the © one is not prepared to 
say; but there is no denying t the 
Kaiser is the Duke’s pet aversion. 

The trouble began when the Duke's 
father, who was King George of Hanover, 
aa with Austria a ae at tat tae 

‘ar. King George thought t Austria 
was the stronger Power, and made his 
arrangements accordingly. 


neutrality. The note was practically an 
ultimatum, and when George rejected 
it he knew that he was in for war. 

the Prussian demands on 
On June 15th war had been 
declared, and the Prussian army was 
advancing on his capital by forced marches. 

A battle was fought at Langensalza, 
where King troops gained a 
victory that proved useless, and he was 
forced to leave Hanover. 

He sent a protest round to the European 
Powers, but they were all too busy minding 
their own affairs to pay any attention to 
Hanover, and Prussia annexed the country 
without further difficulty. 

When old King George died, his son said 
he would use the title of Duke of Oumber- 
land in the meantime, but he has made 
several efforts to regain his lost kingship. 

A curious, almost pathetic story is told 
of him in the palmy days when Hanover 
was @® power amongst the German statelets. 
His English tutor found him very inatten- 
tive one day.‘‘ Come, come, Your Highness,” 
he said, “ you must pay more attention to 
your English lesson. Remember that you 
are as much an English prince as a German.” 


“No, I am not English,” was the 
nant reply ; ‘‘ I am a German.” 

va The ay ms come,” netorpesl the 
tator hotly, “w you wi _ very 
thankful for your English origin.” 

The words came true all too ag 
and the young Duke had the honesty 
confess lacwants that his tutor was right, 


and expressed his titude to Queen 
Victoria’ for the Kin Svons she showed his 


there was a terribly awkward encounter 
at the funeral of the late King of Denmark. 
The old King was the Duke’s father-in-law 


(the Duchess is Queen Alexandra’s sister), | © 


and for this reason it was necessary that 
he should attend the funeral. 

To the horror of the Danish OQourt, 
the Kaiser suddenly announced that he 
also would attend. Oourt Chamberlain 
was at his wit’s end until someone managed 
to persuade the Kaiser that it would be 

Tt, if he was really determined to go to 
the funeral, that he should stay on board 
his yacht, leaving the palace to the 


It was hoped that a_ reconciliation 
might be effected, but the meeting was of 
the most chillingly formal character; 
in fact, it was only due to the urgent 
entreaties of the Danish royal family that 
aig consented to to the Kaiser 
at all. 


indig-| ACCOUNTED FOR THE BURNT TASTE, 


~ 


Cannibal Ohie/ ; “ What was that I had for 
dinner?” 
Cannibal Cook ; “‘ He was a bicycle rider, your 


Eacellency. 
“I thought I detected a 


Cannibal Cook s “* Yes, your Excellency, he 
was scorching when we caught him.” 
@eeee 


“ Waar did father say when you asked him 
for me?” 

“ He didn’t say anything. He fell on my 
neck and wept.” 


SERVED THEM RIGHT. 


Parson (meeting a boy on Sunday morning 
ca rying a string of fish): “Johnny, Johnny, 
do these belong to you?” 

Johnny: “Y-e-s, sir. You eee, that’s 
what they've got for chasing worms on a 
Sunday.” 


Sue: “I was reading just now that du 
the past century a hundred lakes in the Tyr 
have disappeared.” 

He: “I shouldn’t wonder. You see those 
American tourists will take away everything 
they find if they are not closely watched.” 
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HE Palace at Madrid will not 
welcome a new sovereign even 
though “Carlos VIL of Spain” 
has just died of heart failure at 
Varese. Nor will King Alfonso 


The origin of 
@ queer mixture of tragedy and comedy, 
of secret intrigue, of dead men coming back 
to life, and of exasperated ladies boxing 
the ears of Ministers of State. 


hero of the 


her 


The Daroaant ot \yfatlas | seran?hiwon ||E 


HE scene is an inspiring one, for 
it is nothing less than the 
storming of Cardiff Castle—in 
effigy—by the most famous 
footballers in Wales, possibly in 
the world. 

Led by Ivor Bach, the famous Welsh 
twelfth century, who is 
impersonated by one of his own actual 
descendants, the footballers capture the 
castle from William, the Norman prince 
of Glamorgan, and force him to accede 
to their just demands for the removal of 
an unjust tax. 

And then George Hawtrey, the master 
of the pageant, and brother of the celebrated 
Charles, gathers his forces together, and 
addresses the intrepid footballers. 

Captain Vaughan, commonly known as 
Owen Rhoscouryl, the famous historian 
of Wales, whose wonderful knowledge of 
his ancient land has been brought to bear 


? 


upon every episode in the pageant, stands. 


gazing on ; beside him also stands Mr. A. W. 
Swash the secretary. 

And in the rear I catch a glimpse of that 
really splendid elocutionist, Mr. Ernest Cove, 
who has literally taken hold of 60,000 


inexperienced school-children, and with 
marvellous sympathy and skill has turned 
them out as the fiery and passionate 
declaimers of the eloquent lines in which 
they express their indignation - against 
their t; ical rulers. 

And what is in favour of all these 
pageanteers is that they are far less self- 
conscious than English people, and far 
more enthusiastic and unrestrained. 
Welsh are born actors. 

Remember this is the first National 
Pageant ever held, and further, that it will 
re-teach the Welsh people their own history. 
For Owen Rhoscouryl, from the depths of 
his learning and research, has earned for 
himself not only the title of Wales’ chief 
historian, but he is as regards many long 
established m and traditions a veritable 
iconoclast. that he is re-telling the 
Welsh their own story. . 

One of the most striking episodes in the 
play has been compressed from Shake- 
Fag King Henry V., and _ represents 
the closing scenes on the field of Agincourt. 

Another scene represents Harry Tudor 
crowned after Bosworth Field; Harry 
Tudor the founder of the British Empire, 


about the Carlists || life had been discerned. To the amaze- 


‘ThsYouno Pretender 


This young lady was called Isabella, 
and round her accession the two brothers 
(her father and her uncle) squabbled. The 
King still i ae for a son, but another 

rm 


Gbristina, anxious to make sure of 
position, had a long talk with 


elaims of Isabella, 


and she hurried to the bedside of the King 

and entreated him to sign a decree which 

prcmaaly made Gharles the heir to the 
rone. 


Ferdinand was too weak to resist. 
Ghristina herself handed him the pen 
with which he signed the decree, which was 
then entrusted to the President of the 


as King 


girl. 
It was hoped, then, that the baby would jand Queen of Spain. Suddenly, the start- 


be a boy, and that all difficulty would be /ling 
avoided ; but as fate would have it, the |while Ferdinand’s — 
prepared for the lying 


Queen gave birth to a girl. 


rumour flew through the Palace that 
in state, signs of 


was _being| 


ment of all—and to the indignation of 
Charles and his wife—the King made a 
rapid recovery. 

e action now centres round another 
lady, Charlotte, the Queen’s sister, who, 
as soon as she heard what was going on at 
La Granja, came flying across Spain to 
her sister’s assistance. Charlotte it was who 
had arranged the marriage between the 
King and Christina, and she was not going 
to have all her work for nothing. 

She lost no time in getting to business. 
First, this energetic lady summoned the 
President of the Qouncil of Castile to her 
presence and succeeded in terrifying him out 
of his five senses. She insisted on seeing 
the decree Ferdinand had signed, and when 
President produced it she snatched it 
is fingers and destroyed it. 
tarned her attention to Calo- 
had given Ghristina such one- 
vice. She regarded him as the 
all the trouble, and she told him 
e also told him, in a few well-chosen 
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mE 
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enters the tragio phase—!“ for twa poun’s twa shillings an’ 


whom the pageant will reveal seated in a 
field at the very moment of his 
coronation outside the church of Stoke 
Golding. 

A remarkable feature of the pageant, 
which throughout will religiously maintain 
its national character, will be a series of 
wonderful dances, which have been designed 
by Mrs. McClellan who gave such a fine dis- 
play of her talent in the famous Gloucester- 
shire t at Cheltenham last year. 
And this her opportunities are even 
greater, for she has at her disposal hundreds 
of the most charming young women and 


The | children in the whole of Wales. 


To begin with, there is that group of 
twenty-five beautiful dameels impersonated 
by some pretty Board-school teachers— 
< went about in the train of Davydd ap 
Gwilym, and whom he immortalised in 
eong in 1330. 

David was reckoned by Mr. Francis 
Palgrave as one of the six great bards of 
all time, and these delightful ladies will 
perform some very exquisite dances, as also 
will, in the closing scene, hundreds of lovely 
little Welsh fairies: 

Though the most stirring episode in the 
whole eant will be the final moment, 
when the 5,000 performers, and the 20,000 
spectators will join in singing, as only 


elsh le can sing, the National 
Anthem Ot Wales, “Land of My Fathers.” 
SOOOOOP 


the blood-stained record of the Carlist 
War ; for Charles kept his word and raised 
the one of mabe ion against Isabella. 
ter passing thro man rs of 
horror and bloodshed Carlist dese has 
been, practically, abandoned. If the young 
Pretender—Don Jaime—assumes the title 
of King, it is more as a protest against the 
poe Spanish dynasty than because 
@ expects ever to wear the crown of 


Spain. 


e@ees 


SO IT OUGHT TO BE. 


“This isa fatiguing .” said an 
English Pliers § travis Componion 
én the railway carriage, an elderly Highlander, 


ed Inverness 
ee ee 


saxpence,” 


No ein {fe eo great as the sin of omission—so don’t omit to get the August NOVEL MAGAZINE—you'll be sorry if you de 
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*GgorGE,” said Mrs. Button, as the gardener slowly fillod 
his after-dinner pipe, ‘‘ don’t you think we might ’ave a bit 
of a’oliday ?” : 

“Oliday,” grunted Button, “ wot’s the uso o’ ’olidays, you 
talk for a month about where you're goin’, and wot you're 
goin’ to do, then you go away and spend a lot o’ money, wish 

‘ou was back ’ome, wander about like a bloomin’ sheep wot’s 
ost ’isself, an’ feel uncomfortable, thon come back an’ say 
wot a fine time you've ’ad. Don’t believe in *olidays.” 

“ But supposin’ we could ’ave a fortnight by the sea, board 
and lodging free ?” pussued his wife. 

“There's the fare,” said Mr. Button, but there was a look 
of interest on his face that gave his better half a certain amount 
of hope, “ but wot’s up?” : 

*T’ve ’ad a letter from my brother-in-law, Ann, not bein’ 
much of a scholard, sayin’ ’e’d be glad if we went to sce ’em 
for a couple o’ weeks at Sesley.” 

“ Keeps a public-house, don’t ’e? ” asked Mr. Button, with 
increased interest. 

“A ’otel, George, tho Marine 'Otel, ’e calls it, ‘ family and 
commercial ’ on the paper ’e wrote on, ’e must be doin’ well, 
must Ann’s ’usband, which as I ses ’o would do, bein’ a steady 
sort of chap, not given to drinkin’ and——” 

“‘ Where's the place ?” asked Mr. Button hastily. 

“On the east coast,” said his wife vaguely, ‘* there's 
excursions run I know an’ it would cost us nothin’ whon we 
get there.” 

“T wonder if there’s any money in the sca?” remarked 
Mr. Button ruminatively. 

“ Not near Sosley, Georgo, but you read in the papers as 
"ow divers goes——” 

‘© T wasn’t talkin’ about divers,” said the gardener shortly, 
“T'll go an’ eee the station-master, an’—an’ think about it.” 

Therefore it came about that Mr. Mingors, the new tenant 
of Laurelhurst, being away in Scotland, paid for the time Mr. 
Button wasted in trying to beat the local representative of tho 
railway company down on the excursion ticket. 

“* Seven shillings is nel pers and bg what you'll hae 10 

,my man,” hesna , after much argument, ignoring Mr. 

Rotton's suggestion that two tickets should be wold for twelve 
shillings. 

a That’s if I go at all,” said the gardener with dignity. 

“T hope you do,” said the station-master earnestly, “ our 
dividends ain’t what they ought to be.” ‘ 

Whereat the youthful Pooking-clevk laughed, and Mr. 
Button, having given both himself and his suporior a lecture 
upon treating the subject of money with levity, departed on 
his way to Laurelhurst, announcing his intention of thinking 
it over. 

Mr. Mingers’ suffered considerably during this 
lengthy process, for it was not until four that Mr. Button 
decided to go, and it was fully an hour later before all tho 
necessary excuses to patrons had been invented. 

Therefore, all having been arranged satisfactorily, Mr. and 
Mrs. Button left their native village, changed at Merstone into 
tho main line train, and arrived at Sesley-on-Sea late in the 
afternoon. 

The gardener made inquiries of a particularly intelligent 
porter, and discovered that the Marine Hotel was opposite tho 
sea, about a mile from the station. 

“Ain’t there no ’Otel ’bus?’’ demanded Mr. Button, 
thinking of the smart turn-out that always waited at Merstone 
for possiblo patrons of the White Hart. 

The porter laughed, a harsh, unmusical laugh. 

“Bus!” he ejaculated. ‘* Wot’s the good of a "bus down 
‘ere? A bloomin’ perambulator would ‘old all the peoplo 
thoy gets at the Marine. Now, if you want a really comfort- 
able place, there’s the Railway Inn just over the way, and——” 

“T'd 'ave you know, young man, that my brother-in-law, 
Mr. Halfred "Ardy, keeps the Marine Otel,” interrupted Mrs. 
Button severely. 

“ T knew that,” said the porter quickly, “‘ I was only jokin’. 
A fine gentleman is Mr. ’Ardy.” 

The establishment of Alfred Hardy proved to be an unpre- 
tentious grey stone building upon what local residents called 
the promenade, and rude visitors who made the acquaintance 
of Sesley in wet weathor “ the mud bath.” 

Beyond this was the sea, and ten of Mr. Hardy’s rooms 
commanded a view of it. The gardener and his wife passed 
through the main door above which was a board announcing 
in big letters that it was the Marine Hotel, and were greeted 
fn the hall by the proprietress. 

Mrs. Button’s sister had enjoyed a board school education, 
and had been in service in a house in Belgrave Square. She 
had married well, Mr. Hardy having been left a few hundred 
Pounds by a maiden aunt, who kad dealt in cast-off clothes, 
and been a leading light in the Temperance cause. He had 
invested the money in a beer shop in Whitechapel, made 
more, and taken the Marine Hotel at Sesley. 

_ Mrs. Button was somewhat awed by her very “‘ superior ”’ 
sister, but Mr. Button made himself quite at home. Remarking 
that the pomer had given him a thirst, he went into the 
¢cserted bar and coolly drew himself s pint of beer. 

That eve he had a long conversation with Mr. Hardy. 
They sat in a little room behind the bar, and Button had 
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@ obligingly volunteered to find a bottle of 

whisky and a box of cigars, and did s0, 
before the astounded proprietor could 
raise an objection. 

“* Wot this place wants is buckin’ up,” 
said the gardener solomnly, as he lit his 
second cigar and filled his glass for the 
third time. 

“You want somethin’ excitin’ to’appen 
to bring the newspaper chaps down, & 
murder, or a—a Sea rpent, for 
instance.” 

Mr. Hardy declared that no solf- 

ting Sea Serpent would appear at 
Sesley where his sole audience would 
consist of a semi-blind fisherman and a 
fow small boys. 

“It could be done,” declared Mr. 
Button, “ all it wants is brains.” Then 
seeing Mr. Hardy corking the bottle 
with unnecessary vigour, he added 
hastily, ‘“‘ wot I mean is special sort o’ 
brains, them wot can organise things, I've 
got them sort 0’ brains,” he concluded modestly. 

“Ob, ’avo you?” sail Mr. Hardycurtly. “Then perhops 
you'll explain ‘ow ycu’re going to get the Sea Serpent ’ere."” 

‘* If you'll give mo five pounds,” sa‘d Mr. Button solemnly, 
‘© T’ll ’ave your ‘otel full by the end of the week, and Sesley 
will be over-run with trippers. Why, they'll be running 
steam-boats ’ere and offerin’ to pay for 8 pier so as to land the 
possengers more comfortable.” 

Mr. Hardy was slightly impressed; his wife had described 
her brothor-in-law as ** the biggest liar under the sun, with an 
innocent look on his face, and the brains of a lawyer.” 

‘I'll give you ten shillings as a gamble,” he said. 

**T'll tako a pound now an’ another four when tho news- 
paper chaps as bin’—an’ paid their bills,” Button added, 
with a strict sense of justice. 

Mr. Hardy hesitated. 

“Ow are you goin’ to arrange it ? ” he asked curiously. 

** You leave that to me,”’ said Mr. Button. 

** People won't believe you.” 

“This ain't Littlh——’”’ he checked himsclf hastily, ‘ they 
will all swear they’ve seen the Sea Serpent.” 

“I doubt it,” said Mr. Hardy, “ still a quid one wa 
another don’t make much difference, I'll give you a trial.” 

The gardener pocketed the sovereign. 
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It was the evening of the next day whon Mr. Button, with a 
very frightened face, came running towards a little group of 
fishermen who were gathored round an upturned boat lazily 
watching the efforts of its owner to make it seaworthy. 

“ T’ve seen it,” ho al 

‘* Seen wot ? ’’ demanded one of the men roused to a certain 
amount of interest. 

“T dunno, but it was awful. Look thore’s ’is tail showin’ 
now; can’t you see it?” 

Mr. Button pointed vaguely seawards with a hand that 
trembled. 

“Lor love us, yes,” gasped Mr. Henry Merlin, “ wot a 
’orriblo thing it be.” 

Mr. Merlin was nearly ninety, and prided himself on his 
excellent eyesight. He had seen nothing, but he wasn’t going to 
let o stranger see what he could not. A meek little man 
anxious for fame declared that he had seen it too. 

“ Wot was it like, ’Enry ? ’? demanded several voiccs, but 
old Merlin was not going to be caught. 

“ Botter lot this chap wot see it first, tell 'is story.” 

**T couldn’t,” declared Mr. Button, in an awed voice, “‘ it 
was too ‘orrible, give me the creeps, it did, we'd better forget 
all about it, tell ourselves we ain’t seen it.” 

But Mr. Merlin had no desire to allow the first piece of 
excitement that had stirred Sesley since Farmer Johnson’s 
barn had been burnt down, nearly ten years ago, dio out 
80 easily. 

“You want somethin’ to pull you together,” he said, 
* come to the Marine an’ ’ave something with me.” 

“ Thankee,” said Mr. Button, “I feel all of a tremblo like, 
but I may be able to tell you arter a drink or so.” 

Quite a little crowd trooped into the bar behind old Merlin 
and Button, for the story had travelled quickly, Mr. Hardy 
gazed at his brother-in-law with some anxiety. 

** Halfred,” said the latter brokenly, as the pot of beer was 
placed before him, ‘‘ without wishin’ to ’urt your feelin’s I'm 
sorry I come ’ere for I’ve seen a ’orrible sight.” 

Mr. Hardy, forgetting the plot announced loudly and 
curtly that he nced not take any risk of scoing further objec- 
tionable sights, he was at perfect liberty to retire to rest at 
once, and there was a train at scven-forty-five the next 
morning. 

Mr. Putten sighed and looked sadly at the company in 
ae and shook his head when Mr. Merlin indicated tho 
er. 

Angry murmuring filled the bar. 

“Go easy, Mr. ’Ardy,”” said old Merlin, ‘‘ can’t you seo the 
poor chap’s upset, ’e’s seen @ ’orrible sight, so ’ave I, leastways 
a bit of it.” 

“So did I,” said the meck man, “ quite a lot of it I seo 
an’ it’s givo me a turn.” 

“* What, ’ave you seon the Sea Serpent ? ” asked Mr. Hardy 
impetuously, and then realising his terrible error, he blew his 
nose violently and gazed appealingly at his disgusted 
co-conspirator. 

“Sea Serpent,” ejaculated Merlin. ‘ Why, ’ow tho——” 

“ There,” interrupted Mr. Button admiringly,“* I allus said 
as ’ow Halfred was a thought-reader, why, do you know when 
we was kids ’e could tell what was in my mind as clear as 
though ’e was a readin’ of it ina book. Why, oneday——” 

“**5 told me ’e’d got a bloomin’ brother-in-law that ‘e’d never 
secn and never wanted to see a comin’ down,” said the burly 
man in the corner suspiciously. 

“ Oh, ’e did, did ’e ? ” demanded Mr. Button agumesizaly. 
then remembering what was at stake, ho added quickly, “ but 
that was ’is little joke, why we've been pals for years, ain’t 
wo, Halfred ?” 

“ Of course,” agreed the miserable hotel proprietor, with 
littlo warmth, “ I was jokin’ to Mister Blackmore, ’e’s such.a 
one for a joke.” 
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“Tam a bit of a humorist,” admitted Mr. Blackmore, 
“ but sed it so serious that I——” 

* That's the point of a good joke,” said Mr. Button, ‘' but 
jokin’ apart I I ’adn’t come, I’m unnerved I am, Halfred, 
just give me a good dose o’ that ae brandy of yours, an’ 
with a cigar to sootho me, I may be able to tell these gents 
wot I’ve soen.” 

Very reluctantly Mr. Hardy acceded to the request, and 
then Mr.’ Button, sitting back in his chair, drew upon his 
fertile imagination and thrilled every ocoupant of the room. 
From time to time old Merlin and the meek man nodded their 
heads and felt that they were famous for ever in the village 
that had hitherto treated them with but scant regard. 

‘It all appeared so audden that I ’adn’t proper time to 
take note of wot the ’orrible crittur was like, and, besides, it 
give me a turn, but I see a awful greyish head with two big 
red ie an——” 

“Three I see,” said the meek man, anxious to mabe an 
impression. 

“Tt may ‘ave bin three,” observed Mr. Button lightly as he 
was not disposed to quibble over an eye or two, “ perha 
es saw ‘im in a different light, then wot I could see of ‘is 

y was curly, like one of them boer constructors in the Zoo 
in Lunnon, ’e ‘ad tecth too,” added Mr. Button, anxious to 
wind up his description picturesquely, “‘ dozens of ’em, I see 
*em gleaming like the keys of a pianor as ’e swished round 
arter lookin’ at mo an’ dived down.” . 

“ You must ’ave frightened 'im,” remarked the burly man 
in the corner, breaking the awed silence. 

** It be worth sendin’ to the papers,”’ declared the meek man. 
** Tl go an’ tell the school-master what sends our news to the 
TorcuEstER GazeTTe.” 

“ You ought to get ’im to send it to the Lunnon papers,” 
said Mr. Hardy, who did not think much of the advertising 
possibilities of the local journal. 

“They'll copy it soon enough,” said Mr. Button, putting 
his mug down with a bang on the counter just under his 
brother-in-law’s nose, “‘ they’re terrible chaps for copyin’ each 
other, is them editors, like a lot o’ sheep they is, ain’t you 
noticed it?” 

But the othors were hurrying off to spread the great news 
round the village, and the gardener was left alone with his 
brother-in-law in the deserted bar. 

“In a fow days you'll be turnin’ people away, professors 
an’ all, an’ the papers will be full of tho t sensation, but 
you nearly upset it all, Halfred, with all due respects an’ 
meanin’ no offence, you was too previous.” 

“*Seems to me you've earned your quid easy,” growled 
Mr. Hardy, “ especially considering the board and lodging 
you're gettin’ free.” 

“ An’ the four quid I’m to ’ave when the newspaper chaps 
como,” added Mr. Button quickly. 

“ Did I say that ?” asked the landlord. 

* You did,” said Mr. Button, with great vehemence. 

“ Then I wasn’t all there, I meant tho quid to settle it.” 

Mr. Button rose to his feet, and in cold, dispassionate terms 
informed him that the sovereign would settle it, for unless he 
reccived a written promise that the balance of the reward 
upon tho condition previously agreed to would be fulfilled, he 
would go straight to every one in the village and inform them 
of the plot. 

“You wouldn’t dare.” 

"You don’t know me,” said Mr. Button calmly ; and the 
landlord, after some hesitation, swore gontly and wrote out 
tho promise at the gardener’s dictation and signed it. 

Mr. Button was down early, anxious to see a copy of the 
local paper which arrived in the village an hour or 80 before 
the London papors. Opening the paper he was surprised to 
find that his great discovery was not chronicled in large type 
upon the principal page. 

“They ain’t smart round ’ere,” he said to his brother-in- 
law. ‘* Probably won’t ‘ave it in until to-morrow.” Then 
suddenly his eyes became fixed upon a small paragraph, and 
Mr. Hardy was astounded at the flow of words that issued 
from the gardener’s lips. 

“Tae Sza Serpent Aaaty.” 

* Once again tho wonderful Sea Serpent is said to havo 
been seen off our coast ; this time the story comes from Sesloy, 
a village near Torchester. A visitor and two local inhabitants 
told our correspondent a startling story of having seen a great 
monster close in shore, but our correspondent interviewed the 
local coastguard late last night and discovered that although 
ho was on duty upon the clifis just above where the monster 
was supposed to have appeared he saw nothing. 

“ We trust our visitor and the two worthy inhabitants will 
sco no more serpents, especially so carly in the evening.” 

“That's a libel,” gasped Mr. Button, when he was in a 
position to speak clearly. “I'll get damages for that. T'll 
find them two chaps what's libelled as well and we'll——” 

“Don’t talk to me about libel,” said Mr. Hardy. “I'm 
tired of the thing, fancy not looking to see if any one was 
about, particularly a coastguard.” 

“ Nover thought of it, don’t ’old with chaps prowling round 
like that. We don’t ’ave them at home.” 

“You won't be bothered with ’em ’ere much longer,” said 
Mr. Hardy coldly, “‘ there’s a train at threo o’clock this after- 
noon. I thought you was going to develop the place, instead 
of which you’ve gone and lost me two of my best customers ; 
it will be weeks before them two fellows dare to show their 
faces in ’ere again.” 

Mr. Button came to the conclusion that life at Sesley would 
not be partioularly cheerful, so he travelled back to Littledale 
by tho three o'clock train. The journey was a fairly long onc, 
but it was not sufficiently long to enable Mr. Button to teil 
his wife all that he thought of coastguards and editors in 
goneral, and the Sesley coastguard and the Torchester editor 
in particular. 

“Still,” he said, adopting a more cheerful tone, as they 
walked up to their cottage from Littledalo station, ‘* the quid 
I got a bit more than paid for the tickets, but we didn’t get as 
long there as we ought to ‘ave dono.” 

“Sorpentsis unlucky things,George,” murmured Mrs. Button. 

“ Serpents is all right as serpents, it’s when them there 
interfering coastguards start putting their nose {nto things 
that—what I ses is——” 

Mr. Button was still saying it when Mrs. Button entered 
their house 
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Imprisoned Passengers. " vn a Beresford No Paice — 
gers f a motor-omnibus at Charing Cross recently were unable RD CHARLES BzreEsForn, who made a notable speech on avy problem 
800 nee om the ceuntit the staire and handrail, which had been smashed in a | other day, has had some queer experiences when putting up for Parliament. When be 
collision, had been temporarily repai stood for Waterford he encountered an old Irishman who remembered the period when 
. Sea-Coloured Net. elections were more exciting than they are now. “ Arrah, ye’re no man, Lord Charles,” 


of a St. Abbs fishing-boat have made the important discovery that a net 
dyed ss nearly as possible the colour of the sea catches far more fish than one of the 


traditional brown. 


wire, from which the ‘es 
ded pearls dropped 
ths ground uninjured. 
Church Bell Waltz. 
Inhabitants of the little 
town of Groningen, 
Holland, were surprised 
one Sunday morning 
recently to hear the bells 


of the parish church - 
ing forth the “ Since 
Widow Waltz.” 

Veteran's Long 

Walk. 

dward Weston, aged 
seventy-one, who is 
America’s champion pedes- 
trian, has walked from New 
York to San Francisco, a 
distance of 8,895 miles, in 
104 days, excluding Sun- 
days, when he rested. 


Mary’s Microbes, 

AuTHouGH Mary Mallon, 
an Irish cook, aged forty, 
has all the outward “A 
pearance of the enjoymen 
of robust health, the 


Health tof New 
York declare that she is a 
living typhoid germ fac- 


tory. A doctor attributes 
to her no an than 
twenty-eight ific cases 
of typhoid which occurred 
in different families where 
she acted as cook. 
Life Lost for Hat. 
William Grace was 
walking along the sea near 
Maldon, Essex, recently, 
when his hat was blown 
into the water. He un- 
dressed and went in after 
it, secured it, but was un- 
able to swim back to the 
shore. Another man went 
to his assistance, but Grace 
was seized with cramp and 
eank before he could be 
rescued. 


Why Not Run a 
Marathon ? 

A drastic order has been 
issued by the Chicago chief 
of lice, All officers 
weighing over seventeen 
stone—t are two hun- 
dred of them—must walk 
seven miles every day 
until such weight is re- 
duced. Should the fat 
policemen fail to reduce 
their weight within three 
months they will be 

incapacitated. 
Payable in 
A.D. 19,000. 

A curious case is occupy- 
ing attention of e 
Supreme Court, U.S.A., 


accepted cheques post- 
dated 17,000 years in pey- 
ment of a large loan. e 
transaction was carried 
out by p ly drawn 
legal documents, but the 
family are uting the 
transaction, 
‘was com, 


The MarkKeman Prinee. 


If you've an idea, send it 
along. 


DRYING THE SALAD LEAVES. 

Tas French are noted for the excellent salads they 
compose, and any praise they get is well merited. One 
point ich must be 
observed in salad-making is 
that of removing any water 
which remains behind on 
the leaves after they have 
been cleansed. The French 
method of doing this is to 
lace the leaves in a wicker- 
t, like! the one we 
illustrate. The two half 
spheres close up, and on 
be fastened, form a 
globular _receptacle. A 
piece of string is then 
attached nt ae is 
swung round several times. 
* In a few moments all the 
water is remo.ed by centrifugal force. This method is 
much better than the one used in this country, as 

drying the leaves with a cloth is apt to bruise them. 

COC 
NOT AS FALSE AS IT SEEMS. 

ANYONE seeing the round baskets (sieves they are 
called) which are used by market gardeners and farmers 
for sending their fruit to market, might imagine that 
the reason the bottoms are raised so much, as shown by 


+30 


the black line in the picture, is for the porpess 
a is 


defrauding the purchaser in the measure. 
not the case. m the 
baskets are woven, allow- _ 
ance is made for the raised 4 
bottom, and, as a matter of 
fact, the growers aver that 
instead of being too small 
they often err the other 
way. When the fruit is 
packed the sieve is filled BASKETS 
more than level, and the STACKED 
bottom is made concave so that one sieve may be stacked 
upon another without injuring the contents. Moreover, 
oy are stronger to bear the weight of their own fruit 
and any baskets that may be placed on top, and bei 


BASKET SHOWING 
RAISED BOTTOM 


raised from the ground, the bottoms last longer and the 
contents are preserved from injury from being near the 
floor. Foy ew there are many reasons why the shape 
adopted is the best. 
SOC 
HOW TO GROW ASPARAGUS. 
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leging the lady to have been insane at the time the business 


Encouraging Labour. 


A ee had soe senay le Se a@ week compensation money since 
Feb: @ payments out down, in the Blackpool County Court toa 
a week ik order that he might be encouraged to work. 7 em, =r 


Not Plucked. 


A Paris blackmailer hit upon a clever ruse for obtaining his hush-money without risk. 
He wrote to his victim demanding £160, and later sent four carrier pi each 
in a separate cage delivered from different railway stations, with inetreoltone has the 
victim was to attach the required sum in banknotes to the birds and liberate them. 
Instead, the victim took the pigeons to the police, but there were no marks upon them 


by which their owner could be 
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a the ancient regretfully, “ sure ye’re no man ! ” Lord 


les asked the reason for 


distressing opinion. “ Whoy,” answered-the ancient, in the tone of one who h 
adverse: pears pm Beresford, “the last toime a Beresford stood it’s up to Gin lene ok 


was in 


and whisky, an’ sorra’ a drop of aythur have Oi seen this toime,” 


On another occasion when Lord Charles was contesting York City, a stately old clergy- 
man mounted the platform and gravely remarked: “Permit me to have the honour of 


We pay helfecrown for each 


FOUR TOOLS IN ONE. 

THE little tool shown in the drawings is more than 

useful for those, particularly ladies, who like to do a 
little light gardening. It is four 
B instruments in one. In Fig. 1 it is 
depicted as a hoe, and by turning it 
over it can be used asarake. The 
y head of the tool works on a pivot at 
A, and is kept in position by the 
spring B. By foreing the prong 
rtion back against the handle, as in 
Fi . 2, a little spade is produced, 
and on reversing this operation a 
fork appears. spring B is 
strong enough to hold the four tools, 
and in the case of the epade and fork the leverage on 

it is mostly spent on the handle of the instrument. 

COC 
PULL, DON’T PUSH. 

Tux French have the reputation of being expert horti- 
culturists, and English gardeners are often able to get 
useful hints from them. In the first picture a saw is shown 
with its teeth pointing in the opposite direction to those of 
the saws in general use. When we saw in the ordinary 
way all the cutting is 


done with a push of — A : 

the saw; but with the soover: 

tool shown in picture a 
A, the work is done Gemmmere « 


with a pull. The TEETH OF~ 
elventagy of this is °“™*Y * 
obvious. The boughs 
of growing trees have a habit of twisting when being cut 
off, and often bind the saw so that it cannot be moved. 
Any attempt to push it when caught like this would be 
difkoult, and would most likely result in the saw bei 
bent or broken ; but by pulling it, the saw straightens 
the bough is easily cut off. 
Soc 

BUILDING A LOG HUT. 

Tr is very interesting to know how our Oolonists build 
their log huts which we hear and read so much of. Having 
decided on the dimensions of their house, a quantity of logs 
are drawn upto thesite. Two logs, Aand B, are laid on the 
ground parallel with each other, and both notched at one 

; end, asshown at G. The 
log D, which is notched 
at both ends on each 


ric. 2. 


it is fixed and lies firm, 
two other side pins are 
rolled up; to keep 
these in place, and to 
prevent them from 
slipping, asmall chock, 
E, is placed between 
each. In this way the 


which 
fireplace and 


made Bp ot pate of ber The chimney is 
‘wood, interior being lined with clay, a foot thick at 
the bottom, and tapering off to six inches at the top 


lining only continues for about four feet. 
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conversing with you. [ 
had the privilege, many 
years ago, of being con- 
firmed by your venerated 
uncle, the Primate of All 


Ireland.” It was a 
perplexing situation, but 
fortunately —_ Beresford’s 


diplomatic brother 
William was in the hall, 
and the Admiral hailed 
him in stentorian tones, 
“ Bill, Bill! Here’s an old 
parson who savs he was 
confirmed by Uncle John, 
Come up here and talk to 


Rewrote a Play 

fr6m Memory, 

Miss Crcuty Hamiiton’s 
book on marriage, which 
she calls “A Trade for 
Women,” appears likely to 
cause as much controversy 
as did her clever play for 
Miss Lena Ashwell, Diana 
of Dobson’s, The marked 
determination of charac- 
ter which has probably 
had most to do with 
her success on what 
in her case may well be 
termed the very threshold 
of life, was prominently in 
evidence when a careless 
housemaid burnt the MS. 
of her first attempt at 
drama -writing the day 
after she had completed it. 
Without wasting so much 
as five minutes in useless 
regreta, Miss Hamilton 

ptly locked herself in 
room, and, deaf to the 
calls of lunch and tea, 
never came out of it till 
she had rewritten the 
whole from memory ! 

Lately, in a lecture 
delivered at the O. P. Club, 
she distributed a few epi- 
grams: 

The inevitable attitude 
of the critio is that of the 
superior person. 

is attitude does not 
necessarily coincide with 
that of the public. 

The theatre - going 
public is composed of per- 
sons who have not seen 
many plays. 

The stalls on the first 
night are occupied by 
people who have usually 
seen too many. 


only 
world Leis best carried 
on by men who don’t know 


Sporteman all 
hrough, 

S1m Tomas TownsHEND 
Bucxwrmt, known as Mr. 
Justice Bucknill to the 
man in the street and as 
“Tommy” to his friends 
of the Bar, dabbles in 
many kinds of sport. He is 
keen on hunting, at which 
— he once un- 
ortunately broke his 
lf, and 


was first upon the 
any professional. 


ping 5 en beige, Sieay Birmingham he asked permission to take part 


a the many spectators maa 
mis jourealet kind heart ‘of a true 
ar id ep ta ful oy, and non rs 
contained 
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immediatel: 
Thomas carried a dummy victim 


sportsman, too. Once at the South Wales 
urnalist brought his little boy into court and placed him at the reporters’ 
watched 


bor Betis tt the table,” and 
al » 
these words: “I see a very nice, little his father wri 
shorthand. Teed Kes aityecutec hla iy tn Tee 
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CHAPTER ONE. 


Trenm was nothing particularly inviting about the dark. 
stone- e, nothing which could possibly suggest 
a happy hunting-ground for the itinerant seeker after charity. 

Yet the little cavalcade, passing wearily along the Strand, 
welcomed it as at any rate a temporary refuge from the 
constant admonition of a very vigilant police. 

A word and a glance were all that passed between the girl 
and the atom of deformity who wheeled the small piano. 

They crossed the pavement and made their way down the 
inhospitable- It led by a somewhat devious 
route to the Embankment, although at the present moment 
passers-by were few. 

On the left-hand side were a couple of shops—dirty, ill- 
cared-for, improvident. 

On the right, a blank wall. In front, a small section of a 
great hotel. About half-way down was a gas-lamp, burning 
with a dim, uncertain lustre, feebly reflected through the 
dirt-{ncrusted glass. 

The place had an unattractive and deserted air. Neverthe- 
less, the man who had been wheeling the piano brought it to 
a standstill there, with a little gasp of relief. 

The girl stood by his side, and for a moment buried her 
face upon her folded arms, leaning upon the top of the 
instrument. 

With a prodigious yawn, a small monkey, which had been 
asleep in a et, awoke and shook himself. He looked 
around with an air of plaintive disgust, and would have 
mobi himself down to sleep again but for a pat from his 
master. 

“ Sit up, Chicot,” the man ordered. “‘ It's poor place, but 

knows where one may rest in this city. What do you 
sav, Christine ? Is it worth while?” 

The girl looked up and down the dark Two boys 
passed, whistling, without a glance at them. A beggar 
woman selling matches was the only other person in sight. 
Nevertheless, she produced a roll of music and glanced 
through it. 

‘“‘T will sing,” sho said. 
this way. Who can tell?” 

The man at the piano, deformed, with the long, worn face 
of a man and the misshapen body of a youth, drew in a little 
eee which sounded like a hiss, as his fingers wandered over 

e keys, 

_‘‘ Who can tell?” he muttered, in a voice which sounded 

singularly deep for such a small creature. ‘“‘ Who can tell, 

after all? It may be even here that the great adventure 
ould come.” 

She turned her back a little him, and as he strack the 
notes she began to sing some familiar ballad. She 5 
the bare w to the tenantless shops, to the rain-soaked 


ance seemed suddenly to have diverted into other 
thoroughfares even the insignificant stream of gn who 
sometimes filtered their way th the little opening. 
Only the monkey listened, listened with his head a little on 
One side, and an air of intense, plaintive interest. 
When she had finished there was a dead silence. Not a 
soul was in sight. 
No remark passed between the two. The woman pushed 
her hat a little further back as she bent once more over the 


“T must. Some fool may pass 


You can't depe 


md upon the weather being fine for the holidays, so 
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music, and one saw something 
of ar Fey ones light of that 
ill-looking gas-lamp. 

She was dark, and whatever 
good looks might have been 
hers under normal conditions 
were temporarily, at any rate, 
unrecognisable, owing to the ill- 
kept hair, which came low 
over her forehead, and the 
bitter, sullen lines of her mouth. 
She drew another song from 
the shabby portfolio, and once 
more she sang. 

A messenger - boy passing 
through lingered for 8 moment. 
A woman with a basket of 


apples Pronpes it up against 


i 
\ 


the wall, gave herself a 
second’s rest, hurrying on, 
though, when she saw the 


monkey fingering the little plate that hung round his neck. 
Once more the girl finished her song, and as ite echoes died 
away she swept the passage from end to end with her 
sullen, angry eyes. There was no soul in sight. Sho leaned 
back against the wall. 

High up on the fifth floor of the great hotel a narrow section 
of which fronted the passage, a man suddenly pushed open 
the window and stood looking down. He saw the rain- 
soaked pavements, and he turned back to the valet who was 
putting out his clothes. 

“It's a wet night, Fred,” he remarked. “* TD have my 
thicker patent shoes and my cpera-hat.” . 

He was on the point of back into the room when 
his eyes chanced to fall upon the little group below. He eyed 
them at first carelessly enough, and then, as he continued to 
look, a startling change took place in his face. 

He leaned forward at almost a perilous angle out of the 
wide-opened window. His lips were parted, his eyes almost 
distended. He was like a man who looks upon some im- 
possible vision, a man who is driven even to doubt the evidence 
of his senses. 

Intensely, with a rapt air of complete obsession, he stood 
there, perfectly rigid, gazing at that little cavalcade. 

He looked at the man sitting on his crazy seat before the 
instrument, his head bowed, the rain beating upon his thread- 
bare coat. 

He looked at the girl, lea back 
less as a statue, and yet with that touch of ag ena about 
her face which was written lerge in ,the features of her 
companion. 

He looked at the monkey, who stood with a pitiful air of 
his own, shaking in his paw the little plate, and gazing up 
and down the empty passage. 

He looked at them all fiercely, incredulously, and then a 
little exclamation broke from ats ar 

“The girl, the hunchback, the monkey!" he ex- 
claimed softly. ‘‘ In London, of all places!” 

He turned abruptly back into the room, and,’without a 
word of explanation to the valet, hurried out into the corridor 
and rang the bell for the lift. In a moment or two he was 
in the pessage. and, with a wi breath of relief, he saw 
that the little cavalcade was still there. He had caught up 
a hat as he had left the room, and, to give himself more the 
appearance of a casual passer-by, he lit a cigarette with 
trembling fingers and strolled along the entry. 

‘As he came, the monkey, the man, and the girl, turned 
their heads. The girl, with something like a despairing shru 
of the shoulders, took up another song. The man comme 
to play. Even the monkey seemed to eye this new-comer 


hu ly. 

‘e walked steadily on, but as he was in the act of passi 
he paused as though aware for the first time of the girl an 
her song. He went on a few paces and paused again. youl 
he took up a position a few yards away and established himse 
as an audience. 

His coming seemed to bring better fortune to the little 
group. Several other passers-by formed a broken semi-circle. 
The girl sang to them in ae hard, unsympathetio voice, 
flawless as to her notes, but with an indifferent intonation, 
as though the words were flung from her lips against her 


When ehe had finished, the monkey was on his hind legs 
before the little gathering of listeners. A few coppers rattled 
in his tin tray. He paused in front of the man who had 
descended so suddenly from his room. Gilbert Hannaway 
thrust his hands into his trousers pocket, only to withdraw 
them with a little exclantation of annoyance, He drew a 
step nearer to the girl. 

“T am very sorry,” he said. “I wished to give you some- 
thing for your song, but I left my money in my room. It is 
only a short distance off. If you will wait here for a few 
moments {t will give me very great pleasure to offer you 
something perhaps a little better worth orgie than these.” 

He touched the coppers in the tin tray looked up at 


nst the wall, motion- 
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the girl. Her dark eyes searched his face for a moment 
doubtfully. 

“ Thank you,” she said, “ it doesn’t seem much use stopping 
here. Perhaps you'll give us something next time.” 

“No,” he said. “I wish to give you something now. 
Meanwhile, will you sing one more song?” 

A faint rise, not unmingled with suspicion, gleamed in 
the cera dark eyes. 

“Why do you want to hear me sing 1" che asked. “ My 
voice is impossible. You know that.’ 

“T do not think so,” he answered gen “If you will 
sing one more song I should like to listen. en I will go to 
my rooms, and I think that I can satisfy you both.” 

She looked at him steadfastly. 

“ Where are your rooms ?” she asked. 

“ Close here,” be answered evasively. 

She pointed up to the window out of which he had leaned. 


ties Was it you,” she asked, “ who looked down at us from 
ere?” 

He hesitated for a moment, but denial seemed scarcely 
worth while. 

“It was I,” he admitted. ‘I was just going to change 
my clothes. That is why I have no mone ih my pocket. 

“ Why did you come down ? " she akel, 


“I wished to hear you sing,” he answered. 

The shadow of a new emotion was in her face. She was 
afraid! All the time the man by her side was listening with 
half-closed eyes. 

“Was it that only?” she asked. ‘“ Had you no other 


reason ?"” 

The man was called to make a decision, and he felt 
himeelf unequal to it. ey were alone in the entry now, 
for the other loiterers had passed on. The deform 
from his seat in front of the piano, the monkey, and the 
were all at him. And Gilbert Hannaway, because he 
was honest, spoke the truth. 

“ No,” he said, “ I had another reason!” 

A word, or was it only a glance, flashed from the girl to 
the man. He rose to his feet. His seat disappeared. Chioot 
jum) into his basket. With a slight gesture of stiffness, 
the hunchback held once more the handles of the barrow on 
on ise crazy instrument was placed. The girl turned to 
0! ; 

“ We do not want your money,” she said. ‘ Please to go 


away.” 

The man whom she had addressed planted himself ob- 
stinately before her. 

‘ Look here,” he said, “ you must not send me away like 
this. I have been searching for you for years.” 

“ Absurd!” she declared. “ You do not even know who 
we are.” 

“T do not know your names,” he answered. “ beige He 
not concern me. And yet I have searched in many 
for a hunchback who » pare the piano, a girl with black hair 
who sang, and a monkey. Send your thoughts backwards a 
little way. Do you remember the afternoon when you sang 
in the Place Madeleine ?” 

Only the girl’s eyes moved, but it was enough. Her 
companion relinquished softly the handles of his strange little 
vehicle. He took a step backwards. The new-comer saw 
nothing. His eyes were fixed upon the girl. 

“7 have a question to ask you,” ho repeated ; ‘‘ and I think 
that you know what it is.” 

Then the world spun round with him. The little dark 
entry began to wobble up and down. The thunder of the sea 
was in his ears, the girl's face mocked him. Then there was 
darkness ! 

e ® ® e ° 

When hecame to, he was sitting with his back against the 
wall, the centre of a little group of idlers. A policeman stood 
by his side, and another, who had been performing first-aid 
work, was on his knees. 

“ Feeling better, sir?” the policeman asked. 

Hannaway raised his hand to his head. 

“TI wouldn’t touch it, sir,” the man said. 
nasty scalp wound. How did it happen?” 

Hannaway, still dazed, looked around him. There was no 
mye of the hunchback or the monkey or the girl. He drew 
a little breath and collected his thoughts. 

“ The pavement is slippery,” he said. ‘ I was hurrying and 
I fell. My name is Gilbert Hannaway, and I live in a flat at 
the hotel there. If you will give me your arm, I think I oan 
get back to my rooms.” 

He staggered up. With a potesman on either side of him, 
he made his way elowly back into the hotel from which he 
had issued a few minutes before. 


“ You have @ 


CHAPTER TWO. 


The Telephone Message. 


Ov? once more into the Strand, unnoticed, unsuspected, 
the little cavalcade wound its way. The man, bent almost 
double, so that his deformity was even hag igen pushed 
his barrow and forged ahead at a specd which was almost 
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incredible. The girl walked by his side with swift, even | He is free, and he fs rich. 


footsteps and downcast head. Tho monkey slept! 

Once the man paused, but the girl shook her head, 

“Not again to-night,” she said. ‘* We may as well starve 
at home as in gaol. You strike too hard!” 

“It was the wrong man?’ he muttered. 

“It was the wrong man,” she assented, in dull, lifeless 
tones, “ You know that!” 

Across Waterloo Bridge they made their unhesitating way. 
Near the further end the girl for the first time paused. She 
turned around and looked across the river. black—to 
the long sweep of lights which bordered the Embankment. 
She looked beyond to where the two t hotels seemed to 
vie with one another in a blaze of light, reflected far across 
the gloomy waters. Further still, to where the Houscs of 
Parliament shone with a somewhat subdued glory. 

Over the sky beyond hung the golden haze of a million 
lights; the reflection from the seething heart of London 
caught up and mirrored in the clouds. © looked at it 
steadfastly with a scowl upon her sullen face. 

“So this is London!” she muttered. “I wish—oh! I 
wish——” 

Her companion dropped the handles of the barrow with a 
little gesture of weariness. He was glad of the moment's 
rest. 
“ You wish ?”? he murmured. ‘“ Go on!” 

She raised her arms with an impulsive gesture. Her face 
was suddenly illuminated with a bitter Seeieenne light. 

“I wish I were a prophetess from behind the ages!” she 
cried. ‘I wish I could call down fire and brimstone upon 
every strect and house whose lights go flaring up to the ! 
They are not men and women any longer, these people who 
walk the streets, who jostle us from the oalorrpee Tho 
are beasts! They have the mark of the upon their 
foreheads. They throw their coppers with a curse. They 
hunt-for pleasure like wolves. Not one smile—not one have 
I seen to-day!" 

The man, too, looked across at the reddened sky. 

“ And yet,” he muttered, ‘‘ somewhere underneath there 
lies fortune—fortune for you, Christine! Gold—rest— 
luxury 1” he added, glancing at her stealthily. 

“« And you, Ambrose,” the girl added, with a faint softening 


of her tono. 
He picked up the handles of his barrow, avoiding her gaze. 

‘‘ Perhaps!” he muttered. ‘ Perhaps!” 

They continued their pilgrimage ; the end was not far off. 
Tho man turned up an entry with tho piano. The girl entered 
a small shop and made some humble purchases. 

They met, a few minutes later, in the stuffy hall of 
neglected, smoke-begrimed house, in the middle of a row of 
rimilar buildings. Silently they made their way into a back 
eitting-room. 

The floor was bare of any carpet, the paper hung down in 
strips from the walls, the wooden mantelpiece knew no 
ornaments. Tho table in the middle of the room was covered 
with a sheet of hard oilskin, stained in many places. The 
two cane chairs wero of odd design. One had only three 
legs ; the other a holo in the middlo where the cane had worn 


away. 

The only sound article of furniture was a horsehair sofa, 
and of this tho springs were almost visible. The girl threw 
herself upon it with a little sob, silent but terrible. 

The man watched her for several moments, apparently 
unmoved. In the room his deformity scemed more apparent. 
He was less than five feet high, and his head and features were 
large for a full grown man’s. His face had gone for 80 long 
SubaveN that his expression was almost u isable. 
Yet his eyes scemed soft as he watched the girl, shaking all 
over now with her sudden storm of grief. 

Hor hat, with its poor little cluster of flowers, had fallen 
on to the floor; her black hair was streaming over her face, 
pressed hard into the round, unsympathetic pillow. Chicot 
jumped upon the man’s shoulder as he stood and watched ; 
the man caressed him with gentle touch. The girl he left 
alone. 

Presently Ambrose abandoned his watch and commenced 
to busy himself about the room. He lit an oil-stove, opened 
the parcel which she had been carrying, and placed its contents 
upon a small frying-pan. 

From a deal cupboard he produced a tablecloth and articles 
of crockery, every one of which he carefully rubbed over with 
a cloth. Then he slipped out of the room for a minute, and 
returned with a small bottle of red wine and a bunch of 
violets, which he arranged in the middle of the table. When 
ali was ready he touched tho girl upon the shoulder. 

“ Christine,” he said softly, ‘* there is supper ready.” 

““T will not eat,” she answered suddenly. “It isa pig-sty, 
this place.” 

Nevertheless she eat up, and for a moment her face 
softened when she saw the preparations which he had made. 
Bho seated herself ungraciously at the table. 

“‘ Wine!” she protested. ‘It is ridiculous! To-morrow 
ie shall starve for this. Give me some, pi I am 
ivering 1” 

He filled her glass. 

“You should take off your wet jacket,” he urged. 

“T cannot,” she answered bitterly. “I threw away my 
last blouse yesterday. There is nothing on my arms under- 
noath, and they are cold.” 

A m crossed his face. 

“We cannot go on like this,” be muttered. “ To-morrow 
I shall steal.” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt is not easy here,” she said gloomily. “* The police are 
everywhere. Ambrose,” she added, looking across at him 
steadfastly, ‘do you think that you hurt him very much 
this evening ?” 

Ambrose shook his head. 

“ He was only stunned,” he answered. ‘ He will recover 

uickly. I saw his faceasI struck. I think, Christine, that 
there will be trouble. He will scarch again for us.” 

She shivered a little. 

“ T am afraid,” sho muttered. 
Arbrose. It warms my blood.” 

Obediently he filled her glass. His own was as yet un- 
touched. 

“It is—the other one we want,” she continued, dropping 
her voice a little. ‘‘ Think what he owes to us, Ambrose. 


“ Give me somo more wine, 
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I hate him—I hated him from 
eo pg Reimer gtr’ Aang All this time he has hidden, 
and we have starved. of it, Ambrose; think of it!” 

The hunchback moved in his chair uneasily. 

“We shall never find him,” he muttered. “ With four 
million francs, a man may live like a prince anywhere—even 
in the far corners of the world. Think of the countries which 
we can never visit—South America, the United States, Brazil, 
Chili, Peru! Our search is a mad thing.” 

“T do not believe,” sho said, “ that he is in any of these 
places, Ambrose, is London a very large city ?” 
it is lost lik ee Geico Mepdtig als 

ea berry ui e ea, e ma: lor & 
lifetime in vain—and aetna oi starves.” ” 
head. Her expression was sullen, but 


“TI will find him!” she declared. “I will seek and seek 
until the day comes when I see him standing before me.” 

“ And then?” Ambrose asked softly. 

She leaned back in her chair and looked up at the ceiling 
through half-closed eyes. 

“ And then,” she repeated, “ the great adventure! It must 
come then! It shall come!” 


Gilbert Hannaway spent his evening in bed, his head 
bandaged and still ul. Towards midnight he awoke 
from a Jong doze rang for a drink. He was young and 
strong, already he was beginning to feel himself agsin. 
When the waiter had left the room ; he lifted the telephone- 
as from the instrument which stood by the side of his 


“I want the residence of the Marquis of Ellingham,” he 
said. ‘‘ It is in Cavendish Square, I believe.” 

In a moment the bell tinkled. Hoe took the receiver once 
mere into his hand. 

“ This is Lord Ellingham’s house,” a quiet voice said. 
““ What do you want ?’ 

‘I want to speak to Lord Ellingham,” Gilbert Hannaway 
answered. 

“Who are you?” wasthe reply. ‘ I am Lord Ellingham’s 
secretary. I can give him any message.” 

“I must speak to him personally,” Hannaway answerel. 
“He would not understand if I told you my name. The 
matter is an important one.” 

There was silence for a moment. Hannaway heard the 
sound of voices at the other end. Then someone else spoke— 
one brief, imperative sentence. 

“‘T am Lord Ellingham. What do you want?” 

“To give your lordship some valuable information,” 
Hannaway eaid. “ Listen!” 

“ Who are you ?” tho voice at the other end asked. 

“Tt does not matter,” Hannaway answered. “ Listen 
while I tell you what I have seen this evening in London, 
within a mile of Cavendish Square. I have seen a dark- 
hairod girl singing in the streets—a dark-haired girl, a hunch- 
back, and a m yi” 

Hannaway heard the recciver from the other end go clattering 
down. There was silence for some moments. & voico 
again—the same voice, but it seemed a long way off. 

“Who are you?” it demanded. “ For God’s sake, tell 
me who you are?” 

““An unknown friend, or enemy—whichever you like,” 
Hannaway answered. ‘I have no more to say.” 

“ Stop 1" the voice insisted. ‘‘I must know——” 

Hannaway laid down the receiver, disconnecting it with the 
instrument. Then he turned over on his side. 

“In London!” he muttered softly to himself. ‘“ What 
will come of it, I wonder? How my head aches!” 

Nevertheless, he closed his eycs and slept—alept better by 
far than the great Statesman with whom he had been talking. 


CHAPTER THREE. 
Lord Ellingham’s Visitor. 


In what corner of that squalid lodging-house Ambrose 
Drake slept, no one save he and Chicot knew. At seven 
o’clock the next morning, he appeared from somewhere under- 

ound, and with a littlo package under his arm, turned break- 
Eectines into the street. Half-an-hour later he wae selling 
matches under one of the arches of London Bridge. 

For some time the stream of people was constant, and the 

nnies he received were fairly frequent. When the passers- 
E began to thin, he left his place, and, crossing the road, 
botght a cup of coffoe and a roll at the stall upon which his 
hungry eyes been fixed for some time. 

Afterwards he walked back to the lodging-house, and 
turned into the little sitting-room where he and his companion 
had sat the night before. With the air of one used to such 
duties, he lit the stove, made coffee in a scrupulously clean 

t, and it, with the rolls and butter which he had 
len ht on his homeward way, on a tray. Then he went to 
the door and called out, and presently a small child, ill-dressed 
and ragged, came from the lower regions. He pointed to 
the tray. 

- it up carefully,” he said. "See that you do not 
spill the coffee. Tell the young lady that it rains, and that 

e had better rest. Say that I am gone out for an hour— 


perhaps longer. 

The child took up the tray and carried it up the bare stairs. 
Once more Drake left the house. This time he turned north- 
wards, crossed the bridge, made an inquiry of the policeman, 
whom he approached with some hesitation, followed 
the directions Sion 

utes he found himself inside a large public 
. The assistant behind the counter handed him the 
book he asked for, with a smile. He took {it to a table of 
the reference room, and his search. In less than five 
minutes he had found what he wanted. He drew a little 
breath between his teeth. Where it was, easy to read, casy 
to understand : 

“ Prancte Wiliam Outhbertson Ellingham, 

Bi. arquis.” 

Hs peteed, eagithy ovis Ss et FS tanto wedi tae 
nearly half a page of black print. He took no interest in the 
country seats or pursuits of the man whose pedigree was here 


blazoned out. Tho town add Il Cavendi 
ee di ininece, was 
() returned {t over the counter to 
young man, who looked at him once more with a faintl bale 
smile, and walked out into the atreet. Presently ho found 
Ae ro upon ee come of an imposing mansion, 
e re of a very digni Perso: 
in plain, blac clothos a7 a ea 
His lordship is at home,” the man admitted, “ but he {s 
not up. In any case, he sees no one without an appointment.’” 
aa man would have closed the door, but Drake's foot was 
jo way. 

** His lordship will see me,” he said. "™ Let me speak to hig 
secretary, or someone by whom I can send a message.” 

A young man, smooth-shaven, well dressed, camo strolling 
core car past Pied on = 7) the street. He 

with s at the queer little object who was i 
just inside the ball, i : oan 
= he is _ core . ~ er ‘ 
person inquiring for his lordship, sir,”’ the a 
ee i jt closing the oon en 

“ You tter me what you want,” the young 
answered. “I am the Marquis of Ellingham’s micvena aay 

“My business is with the Marquis himsolf,” Daiks 
answered, with something in his tone which was almost a 
snarl. “ Look at me. Look at mo well. Now go and tell 
your master that the whom you can describo is here to 
see him. Don’t flatter me. Tell him what I am liko.” 

The young man was on tho point of making a curt reply. 
Suddenly he paused. He remembered the night before, i 
he had seen the telephone receiver elip from the nerveless 
fingers of the man whose face had suddenly grown white as 
though with a new fear. He wondered for a moment if the 
coming of this etrange individual had anything to do with 
that mysterious message. He turned on his heo 

‘* Keep this person here for a few minutes, Graves,” he said. 
aL wlll peep ea wea Dos lomaht ae 

The Marquis, who by reason of a long residence abroad had 
acquired Continental habits, was sitting half-dressed in a 
sitting-room leading out from his sleeping apartments. On 
the round table by his side was a light but daintily-arrangod 
breakfast tray, a bowl of flowers, and a pile of letters. Ge 
looked up as the young man entered. 

‘* Not gone yet then, Penton ?” he asked. 

* T am just leaving, sir,” the young man auswerod. “ There 
is a very strange person down in the hall, who insists upon 
soeing He does not give a name, and he wished me to 
describe him to you. I am afraid I ought not to have troubled 
you, but he is such a queer little object, and he scemed so 
much in earnest.” 

The Marquis sat quite still in his chair, and his eycs remained 
fixed on the young man who stood, hat in hand, upon the 
threshold. His face seemed suddenly to have become almost 
rigid, expressionless, and yet with something in the sot, help- 
loss gare, which spoke of fear. The young man noticed that 
the long, white fingers which held the newspaper wero 
shaking. He came a step further into the room, and closed 
me Shall I this person f ” hi 1 

“* Shall I see this m for you, sir?” he asked slowly, 
“ He is not exactly a tlcoking individual.” . 

The Marquis found his voice, and with it regained some of 
his oes gwar es 

“So I should imagine,” he said, “ from your description. 
I think I know what he wants. I seo him myself. You 
can bring him up here, and then go on to the city.” 

The young man withdrew. As he descended the stairs, a 
frown darkened bis good-humoured features. He was fond of 
the man whom he had served for the last three years, and he 
recognised surely enough the coming of tragody in those palo, 
somewhat worn features. What it meant, he could not tell. 
He had no clue whatsoever, yet he did his errand with marked 


unwillingness. 

- The Marquis will see you,” ho said to Drake. ‘* You can 
follow me upstairs to his room.” 

Drake showed no a of exultation. Never once did he 
look around him, although his surroundings must have 
seemed in strange contrast to the wretched little lodging-house 
from which he Bad come. He was heedless of tho rich carpet 

by his muddy, gaping boots. He without a 
glance the famous pictures which hung upon the walla, the 
many evidences of wealth and luxury by which he was 
surrounded. 

They reached the door of the Marquis’ room. His guide 
opened it and ushered him in. 

“ This is the ar who wishes to see you, sir,” he said. 

The Marquis led up his newspaper and nodded. 

"You can go, Penton,” he said. “ Remember that I 
ex, a bofore eleven.” 

he door closed behind the young man. The visitor came, 
unbidden, a little further into the room. As though his 
eyesight were at fault, he shadod his eyes for a moment with 
his hand, and looked fixedly at the man whom he had come 


“T prefer to stand,” Drake answered. 
ee reply. ‘Tell me, in as few 
words as you can, exactly what you want of mo?” 


CHAPTER FOUR. 
The Hunchback’s Terms. 

A nay of winter sunshine came stealing through the high 
windows of the room, glancing for a moment upon the faces of 
the two men, faces as far removed from any likeness to or 
kinship with one another, as the poles of life themselves. 

Drake, only a little over five feet in height, was dressed in 
the shabbiest of blue serge suite, a suit made for s boy, short 
in the arm, high in the neck, mad stained, and shiny with wear. 

His boots had holes inthem. His low collar and scrap of 
tie were igible things. His face was of length out of 
proportion to his size ; the chin stubbly, the complexion pallid, 
and bearing traces of his daily privations. 

Only his eyes were soft, of a grey which despsned som 
times almost into blue. At this moment, however, they were 
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Flints jor Holiday Makers * rma" | 


like to get some useful hinta, icularly when 
hye - con ais mone VEE SU ot pee 


has not time to give. 

Many of you will be going weg ceeniee and may have 
to sleep in the train, probably for the first time. Here, 
then, are two or three ti oe 

Wear a soft collar for occasion, or should you have 
on the usual stiff-starched collar, substitute a muffler for 
it after your journey begins. Also remove your boota, 
and don a pair of easy-fitting slippers, which you should 
have handy in your bag. ; 

These may seem very simple hinta, but you will find that 
they make a world of difference to your comfort during all 
night travelling. 

in all probability you may find it difficult to sleep in a 
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sitting postare. Some experienced travellers get over this 
difficulty by placing their kit and Gladstone bags on the 
floor and using them as footstools. 

Arriving at your destination, naturally you want a 
good boarding-house, and the essentials of good lodgings, 
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beds and good food. 
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Pich out the reedy 
grace in marshy land, 


shop, where, thanks to the keen rivalry in the picture 
tcard trade, you are certain to find views of all the 
ocal scenes of artistic and antiquarian interest. 

If visiting the seaside, be sure to learn the hours when 
the high tides are due, and if you can get any information 
about local currents, so much the better. This knowledge 
will save you from serious boating and bathing accidents. 
Be very chary about swimming or rowing with wind and 
tide. It is not the first bather or oarsman who, by ignori 
this simple rule, has found it difficult to get back to lan 
again. 

Knowledge of the tides is also helpful if you want to go 
fishing. The bost time for angling is when the tide is on 
the turn and begins to flow back to the shore. Prospects 
of a good catch are also enhanced if the weather is dull. 

But probably you are bound for the country and mean 
to indulge in pedestrian tours across moor and field. It 
may be your misfortune to walk occasionally into soft or 
marshy ground, into which you sink almost up to the ankles. 

Yet, if you only knew it, you might walk over practically 
dry shod. 


Instead of planting your feet gingerly on what s 
to be hard lumps of turf, bend the tall, reedy grass, 
grows in marshy ground, sideways with your foot and 
stand on it. You will find that reed-like grass, as it 
lies horizontally on the ground, will keep your feet fr 


i 


~~ Making use of 


sinking into the soft soil, and thus by being careful to 
on it, you may, as has been eaid, walk across pester 
ground dry shod. 

Should you go hill-climbing be sure to take a stout stick 
with you, not a mere light cane; you will find it very 


nae 

n’t fail to take note of landmarks. When you get 
right away in eae hills you will discover that the 
various ridges very m' slike, and are, therefore, 
very confusing. Even expert climbers are at fault at times 

in danger of losing their way. 

Don’t ise the descent of the hill. You will find it 
easier than ascent, but on that account it is the more 
treacherous. I¢ is usually in the descent that the most 
common accidents associated with hill-climbing, such as 
twisted knees and sprained ankles, occur. 

Sometimes the slope is so steep that it compels you to 
run, and when once you begin to run it will become more 
and more difficult for you to stop. 

Here is a hint that will prove very helpful. Grasp the 
upper part of Fags stick behind you with both hands. Let 
it trail along the ground at your back, and let your weight 
fall on it. The stick is thus converted into a brake, and 
should the hillside be very it will enable you to 
regulate your descent and to bring yourself to a standstill 
when required. 

Another ane meihed of breaking your pace relates 
to steep paths ing down through a wood. To avoid 
descen too quickly, make a zig-zag course down the 
footway, and stop yourself every now and then by catching 
hold of trees on alternate sides of the roadway. 

No matter how quickly you come down the hill this 
method is quite safe, for die zig-zag and the continual 
catching hold of trees all help to break and check your 
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PASSERS-BY (continued from page 108). 


overcast with a heavy frown, which seemed to gather in 
intensity as the seconds of praad cory on. 

The man before whom he had presence enough, and 
had borne himself bravely on many great occasions, but at 
that moment he seemed in some sense to have collapsed. No 
sense of his stature remained. His limbs were drawn closely 
together, his shoulders had — 8 new stoop, his head 
was thrust a little forward, as though he were forced against 
his will to return the earnest gaze of his visitor. 

The Marquis was forty-six years-old, and called himself a 
poung man. He had health enough, and courage, and good 
looks, but at this moment all three seemed to have deserted 
him. The cords of life had suddenly slackened. 

He was face to face with horrible things, and the nerve 
which should have set him with feet firmly planted upon the 
ground to face the crisis, had gone. 

‘* It has been a long search,” Drake said. 

Since it is at an end, then,” the Marquis answered, ™ what 
would you have of me? Up toa certain point,” he added, 
in a low, uneasy tone, ‘I am in your hands. Do you see, I 
attempt noevasions. IsaythatI amin yourhands. Goon.” 

Drake ig ani ae little bitterly. It was not a pleasant 
sound, that Ia It seemed to come from somewhere at 
the back of his throat, and it left his features unmoved. 

“* Milord has lost his courage!” he muttered. ‘ Why don’t 
you have me thrown into the gutter ?” 

* ** the Marquis answered, “ your snarl would reach 
me from there. Is the—I mean is she—are you alone?” he 
asked, with a sudden break in his voice. 

Drake shook his head. 

“* We are all here,” he answered, “* she, and I, and Chicot.” 

Tho Marquis shivered a little. 

“Yes, I remember!” he said, half to himself. ™ You, 
with your tattered brown overcoat, that cursed animal, and 
the aie You have been looking for me, I suppose ? = 

“ Half over the world,” Drake answered. ‘‘ Up and down 
the streeta, and along the byways of more cities than I should 
care to count. We have watched the boulevards, the 
restauranta, the clubs of Paris. We have watched the crowds 
f° by in all the great ng, ee where one might hope to 

ind @ man such as you. It is four years since we started on 
the search.” 

“ And now ?” the Marquis asked. 

- ** And now,” Drake answered, ‘I have come to warn you. 
We shall be here in this city for months, Get you gone out 
of it. You will he wiser.” 


The Marquis looked for a moment startled. Then he 
leaned forward, with the air of one who does not understand. 
Suddenly his expression gave way to one of positive terror. 

“You don’t mean;” he faltered, ‘“‘ that you have already, 
without coming to see me——” 

““No!” Drake interrupted. “ We have done nothing. 
We have said nothing. It is for another reason that I wo 
have you go.” 

The Marquis was once more puzzled. 

“* You tell me,” he protested, “that for four years you 
have sought me, and yet, now that you have succeeded in 
your search, you tell me to go away. at do you mean ?” 

“It is not i who have sought you,” Drake answered bitterly. 
‘It is she. She builds dreams, she has eng eres It is 
she who hasdriven us round the world, from p to place, in 
this wild quest. Understand me. It is I who have found 
you out. Shehas not. She does not know.” 

* But you will tell her!” the Marquis exclaimed. 

“I shall not,” Drake answered. “I tell you that all 
through these weary months, when her eyes have gone through 
the throngs, seeking, always seeking, mine have followed hers 
with a dread as great as her desire. For the first time in my 
life, to-day I am faithless to her. I come here alone. She 
does not know, and I would have you hurry away and hide 
yourself before chance b: you face to face with her.” 

“¥ do not understand,” the Marquis said weakly. 

* Perhaps not,” Drake replied. ‘“‘ Yet it is simple enough. 
Look at me. See what I am. A miserable fragment of a 
man, a misshapen creature, the scoff of passers-by, an outcast. 
Yet such as I am, I am all that she has. It isI who stand by 
her, I on whom she relies from day to day for bread and 
shelter. If she finds you, there will be an end of this, there 
will be an end of me.” 

The Marquis drew a long breath. There were some signs of 
colour in his cheeks. His tone had gained a little strength. 
He was no longer absolutely a stricken thing. 

“You mean, * he said, “* that she would have no more need 
of you?” : 

2 I mean that,” Drake answered. “She would take your 
gold. Iwouldn’t. She would be a grest lady, while I pushed 
my barrel, ground out my tunes, and pocketed the pennies.” 

Once more the Marquis drew a little breath. This time he 
almost whistled. 

** Tell me,” he said, “ wh oak ee ae my gold ?” 

Drake raised his eyes, he loo! the peeps straight 
fn the face, until the eyes of the latter drooped fell. 

* You know,” he answered. 

The Marquis laughed uneasily. \ 


** Well,” he said, “' you are a strange mortal. You think, 
— that if I leave London, say to-morrow, I shall not see 
er 

“You will go? ” Drake asked. 

“I will go,” the Marquis answered. 

There was 8 moment's silence. The Marquis looked at his 
visitor, and saw the signs upon his person of a 

“Do you think,” he asked, “* there is any real reason why 
you should not take a trifle of money from me—twenty or 
fifty pounds, at any rate? You need new clothes. I should 
imagine that you need many things.” 

“IT will take no money,’” Drake answered. ™ Apart from 
the renee, Eon ne of, she would discover it. She 
sees our takings. money, she would sus; iad 

The Marquis looked at him soaricoaly, asin 

“You are a strange person,” he safd. ™ You ‘er 
poverty, privations, and all the squalid discomforte Fite 
just for the sake of having that girl walk by your side t” 

“I do,” Drake answered. “ You at me and you 
wonder, I suppose. You think that a creature such as I am 
has me right to a rid of a man. Perhaps you are right.” 

upposing,” the Marquis said, * that yo 
down, and the girl was sone ie = ene 
ee was unmoved. Whe shadow of a smile played about 
ips. 

“T have had that fear,” he said, "a 
against it.” poe ES gai 

“ At the same time,” the Marquis said, ™ I cannot see why 
you should not allow me, for the girl’s sake, to help you.” 

I tell you that I will not touch your money,” Ambrose 
answered. ‘* We take pennies every any from all alike, from 
thieves and vagabonds, sinners of every class. But to us 
iad are Seenerrs ey fr a the aan and fetsam of the 

rid, paying the ute as ‘by. Yo 
different. We know who yon are.” a a 

The Marquis rose to his feet with an uneasy little laugh. 

You are the strangest person I ever met in my life,” he 
sald to Drake. “Tell me, where were you born? Of what 
nation are you ?” : 

frown upon Drake’s face was like the frown of a 
rebuking an {mpertinence. sai 

“My family history,” he sald, “™ would scarcely intereat 
you. Such as it is, it belongs to myself.” 

The Marquis turned toward the bell 

** There is nothing more ? ” he asked. 

® There {s nothing more,” Drake answered, as he tarned te 
leave the room. 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


High o’er the fence leaped Slumiand Jim, THE FRESH AIR FUND had spotted him. 
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sreat Yarmoulhs 
pe ‘~Great Men 


A Chat About the Famous Characters 
of a Famous Watering-place. 


How would you like to buy a town for one day ? 

There must surely be considerable satisfection in feeling 
that you entirely control, if only for twenty-four hours, 
the enjoyments of several thousand people, and that during 
that space of time you can say to them, in effect, “ this 
town is mine.” 

There is one man who has been able to enjoy this 
=. sensation on several occasions: name 

Nightingale, and it is a common saying in Norfolk that 
“ Great Yarmouth is in J: W. Nightingale’s pocket.” As 
he owns the two leading hotels, both theatres, and controls 
most of the amusements (including the Britannia Pier) the 
phrase is decidedly appropriate. 

Every three or four years the employees of the mighty 
brewing firm of Bass come to Yarmouth for their annual 
seaside holiday: This is the largest excursion organized 
by o single firm in the world, of which the total expenses 
are defrayed by their i 

A few figures may enable ita magnitude to be realised. 
Something over eleven thousand people are brought to 
Yarmouth from Burton, 184 miles away, and to transport 
this huge army sixteen trains are required, which follow 
one another at ten-minute intervals, first one starting 
at 3 om: 

Napoleonic in His Methods. 


To successfully cater for this multitude needs a man of 
resource, and one capable of possessing a of minute 
details as well as of big ones: Mr: Nightingale is 
Napoleonic in his methods: He simply “ buys the town ” 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m: 

Between those hours everything in Yarmouth—even 
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down to the use of soap and towels even—is absolutely 
free to everyone who can produce the special railway ticket 
which is the “ Open Sesame ” of Bass: 

He throws open forty-two places of amusement to them, 
brakes for rrr, Mehta boate on the Broads, makes them 
a present of the ing-machines, gives them breakfast, 
dinner, and tea, fills the air with the music of a dozen 
bands, engineers for them, in fact, a perfectly royal time ; 
and not one man has to put bis hand into his pocket for so 
much as a y-piece at any moment of the day: 

Yarmouth is an ideal spot for such an aggregation, for 
the notable characteristic of Norfolk’s famous watering- 
place is ite spaciousness: 

Once in every year Yarmouth becomes a “Scotch” 
town: In October it is invaded by thousands of strapping 
lassies from Aberdeen, who take ion of the wharves 
during the time of the herring fisheries. From daylight 
to dark you may see them, splitting and gutting the fish 
which, after curing, is to pack the multitude of barrels 
that go seaward each year to Russia. 


Famous “Laddie” Woods. 


The personal symbol which, perhaps, more than an 
other is apt to strike the newcomer, is that the Yarmout: 
man is amazingly stout. ‘“ Laddie ’’ Woods, a great local 
character, is probably the fattest sailor who ever sunned 
himself on a sea-wall. THe is a fine fellow, too, for he has 
been a lifeboatman for fifty years, and has been instru- 
mental in saving quite a thousand lives. His bulk and 
weight are enormous, and he expresses his pride therein by 
rumbling out, “I’ve seen some heavy seas in my time, 
an’ I takes after ’em!” 

“Joo” Powell is another eccentric, well known from 
Gaister to Gorleston. He is under orders to reduce his 
22 stone (or thereabouts) by horse-exercise, which he 
detests. Therefore Yarmouth is at present in great 
merriment over the sight of one of its most popular 
citizens astride a huge steed, scarcely broad enough, though. 
to sustain him, galloping madly over the sands, and 
tumbling off with Segulazity. Powcll, however, provides 


for contingencies, and is invariably followed by a tra 
which picks him up at intervals | i plates 
The “ Mapes’ ” man of Yarmouth (in a sense) is at the 
other end of the scale. J: W. Nightingale is a little man 
physically, alert, Faint radiating ene and 
good-humorr, and the very soul of hospitality snd kind 
ness: One of those rare spiritea—a man unspoiled by 


success. 

In little out-of-the-way nooks and corners there are 
quaint characters to be found: 

There is Arthur H. Patterson, one of the first naturalists 
in England, and the acknowledged authority upon the 
bird-lore of the Norfolk Broads. He has several ornitho- 
logical ‘‘ discoveries,” and eighteen standard works, 
weighty volumes, to his credit. 

“Short'un Page,” the Great Survivor! 

In a humble little shop in a humble little street is to he 
found an odd little fellow whose fame as a collector has 
reached even to the ears of the Great. “‘ Billy’ Bly makcs 
ice-cream wafers, and in between times collects Murillos, 
Cuyps, and Old Masters. In a little dingy room of a 
Yarmouth back street there are time-stained canvases 
which are probably priceless. 

That little grizzled man, not more than 4 yard high. 
selling newspapers, is ‘‘ Short’un Page,” the last survivor 
of the “ punt-gunners.” He is a relic of the days when 
punts went out on the Broads with a swivel-mounted 
gun amidships. 

The man standing at the door of his baker's shop is Ben 
Dye, the blind naturalist, a celebrity throughout all 
Norfolk. He can name any bird brought to him by feeling 
ita beak, and has never been known to make a mistake. 

Stroll up one of the “ Rows ’’—those curious lanes in the 
old town so narrow oo dare not spread your elbows 
without touching the walls on either side. In one of these 
old “ Singing ” Jimmy has lived for a hundred and three 
years, in the house where he was born, and which he has 
not gone out of for thirty years. He is so old that there is 
no one living who can tell you his name, and he himself 
has forgotten it: 


ANOTHER SEASIDE MYSTERY: £25 REWARD, 
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lon the outskirts of 


RESULT OF “LOST WORDS,” No. 1, 

We have pleasure in announcing the result of “ Lost 
Words” Contest, No. 1. The amount available for 
distribution is £29. 

To the sender of the solution selected as the best, 
£14 10s. is awarded ; and there are also 29 other prizes of 
lve. each. 

In Competition No. 1, you will remember, a telegram 
received by a solicitor from a young man who had sent it 


after reading a no per, was partially destroyed, so that 
the only words decipherable were: “ Have 
can you a ‘a 


‘The solution selected as the best by the adjudicators, 
tegether with the name and address of the sender, is as 
follows: 


Havwe inherited “ heirship,” can you supply a “mate” ? 

Vir. John S. Hughes, c/o Phillipson & Golder, 
Chester. 

Here are some other good solutions sent in: 
Have “ stood” enough, can you suggest a “lie” ? 
Have bought “ Trunks,” can you advise a “ feller”? 
Have swallowed bluebotile, can you epare a spider? 
Have read Kipling, can you prosecute a croaker ? 


List of other prizes will be found on page iii. of the red 
cover. 


HOW TO FIND “LOST WORDS.” 

In “Lost Words” you sre asked to complete the 
gemsrregh ven above, which the summer visitor to 
Yermouth found written on a wal, but which he was 
unable to decipher, as five of the words had been obliterated 
by the actiun of the weather or some other circumstance. 

You are invited to supply these five lost words to the 
best of your ability, and the prize money—which we 

tee shall be at least £25—will be distributed 
amongst the readers whose solutions are considered the 
best by the adjudicators. . 


“Tho Spectre of the Past’’ fe the title of Winifred Graham’e absorbing new serial, which starts in 
the August NOVEL MAGAZINE—now eelling, fourpence. 


But here is an example to show you how it may be done. | 8. Every coupon mast be accompanied by a Postal Order for 


The paragraph given is: 
* You should 


The dashes denote the position of the lost words. 

After thinking over the paragraph for a moment, it is 
obvious that the first two words suggest that something 
should either be done or not done. Suppose you decide to 
pve negative, the first lost word you choose is naturally 
“ not.” 

So far your h reads, “ You should not.” What 
should you not do?’ ¥ ou should not sneak, or grumble, or 
pry, or do many other things of a similar nature. However, 
saepose ou decide to ae ~ oy ot _— pil per 

lost word, your paragraph will now no, “Yous no 
pry.” Gbviemiy the next word is “upon” or “ into,” and 
as this leads you up to the word “ the,” you have now only 
the last two words to fill in. 

“ You should not pry upon the—” Whom do you usually 
joke about prying upon P Is it.not sweethearts? Of course 
it is, and a you prefix the adjective “happy,” which all 
sweethearts are supposed to be, you will now find that you 
have completed your sentence or 

as follows: 


“You ehould not pry upon the 
swe rts. 


Now think out a better sentence 
and send it on to us on the form 
opposite in accordance with the con- 
ditions of the Competition. 


CONDITIONS FOR COM- 
PETITORS. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on 
the prigted entry form below, or 
they will be nalified. If more 
een sues attempt is made, Lrg lan 

written on a separate entry form. 

2. No more than five words, and no 
eost, wust be written in the entry 

‘orm, 


ee 


I undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


Signed ss 


PPrerererre rrr reer ct reerrr Meter errr eer rr ere eer ee ' 


sixpence, made payable to O. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “‘ & Co.,’’ and the number of the Postal Order must 
be written in the space provided. Where one Postal Order 
of a higher value is sent to cover more than one attempt, tho 


number of this Postal Order must be written on cach entry 


form. 

4. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must Le 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“ Lost Worps No. 4,” in the top left-hand corner, 

5. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 


Aug. 5th. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) ono 
half will be awarded to the competitor whose attempt is 
considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by who; 
originality of idea will be taken into consideration, and the 
remaining half will be awarded in other prises amongst 

7 ig eens ee whoee efforts oT fag siee inkia't 

‘. itor will accept no responsibili —- 1° loss or 
non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No correspondencs 
will be into in‘ connection with the Competition, and 
telegrams will be ignored. The published decision is final, 
and competitors may only enter on this understanding. 
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decision as final and legally binding. 
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“in-law,” said 
Bolter frritably. 
“Tve hoe one, 
and, if they’re all 
like mine, they’re 
Yo joke, I give 
you my word.” 

“Why, what's 
the matter with her?” I {inquired sympathetically. 
“Oh, she’s not suffering!” said Bolter, glaring at me 
wildly through his spectacles. ‘‘She takes good caro 
it’s me and Penelope that do that for her. Walk with 
me to the Park, T’'ll tell you about it as we go along. 
“Week before last, Mrs. Groodle—my mother-in-law, 
y’know—she came up to stay with us. I didn’t ask her 
to, but she wanted to; so she came. No good trying to 
stop her. She hadn’t seen our baby. By the way, you 
haven’t seen it either, have you? No. Of course not. 
I invited you to come, but you couldn’t. Well, I’m 
afraid you never will be able to see it now.” 
“ It isn’t dead ?” I interrupted anxiously. 
“I don’t know what it is,” said Bolter desperately. 


“But I'll tell you. It was an extraordinarily fine child— 
wonderful baby for its age. A head like Shakespeare's 
with the hair off. 


“Nurse said she’d never seen one like {t before, and 
the doctor said neither had he. Penelope wrote and told 
her mother so and described it to her, and the old lady 
couldn’t rest till she came up to see it; and me and 
Penelope have had no rest ever since, 

“Don’t be so impatient, red dear fellow,” Bolter 
eyed me reprovingly through glasses. “Tm pretty 
well out of my mind about it, but there’s no need for you to 
worry. Itisn’t your baby. I’m telling you everything as 
fast as I can. Where I get to? 

“Oh, well—as soon as Mrs. Groodle saw the baby she 
was as much astonished as eroryency was. She thought 
it took after her—because it no teeth, I suppose. 
And she interfered with it, and wouldn’t let me pick it up, 
and bragged about it as if it belonged to her and we had 
nothing to do with it. 

“ Quite natural, aps; she couldn’t help being proud 
to be connected with it—still, it aunt me, and I told 
Penelope if she didn’t leave it alone I should say some- 
thing nasty to her. Nursed it, she did, and went out 
with the nurse with it ; and one day she insisted on taking 
it out all by herself. To show off, I expeot. 

“If I'd been at home at the time I wouldn’t have 
allowed that. She's short-sighted, and walks too lop- 
sided to be able to keep the perambulator straight ; and 
when I came in and found out about it I told them all 
not to blame me, but it was a hundred to one she'd 
upset the perambulator into the gutter by then, and a 
motor-car Fad gone over the middle of the baby and wo 
should never see it alive again.” 

“ And didn’t you ?”’ I asked. 


“I don’t know,” he said darkly. “I'm telling you. 


Flew Duck Decoys ere Worked 


THERE is an irresistibi' air of mystery and excitement 
about a duck decoy. 1e natural shyness of all wild 
fowl, and the absolute si ence with which the operations 
of the decoy man are conducted account for this. 

The decoy is a plantation of trees and bushes, with a 
hedge all round a pond in the middle, as shown in the 
firat illustration. The pond has four pipes or channels 
that lead off from {it in a semi-circular direction and 
become gradually narrower, like a comet, the further they 
are from the 


surmounted by a long net 
which of course also ee am as the 
leoreases in size. To the last hoop is fixed a 
tail net into which the birds are ultimately driven, as in 
the second picture. 
Before starting o 


male on ie 


tions, the decoy man will tako 
careful note as to way the wind blows, choosing 
the pipe which he is going to work accordingly, for if he 
worked down-wind the birds would soon become aware 
of his presence and be off. Having satisfied himself on 


It’s no good feeling sorry for the children if you don’t send something to the 


A Humorous Story. 


By A. St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


Mrs. Groodle was going to take it to the Park, where she'd 
been with the nurse the day before, and after tea I started 
out to look for her. I searched ¢ through the Park, 
questioning over veaye all for nothing; and when I 
returned home © my wife became excited and said I 
ought to be ashamed of myself, but I meant what I said— 
it was enough to make anyone say ft. Then she and I 
went out one way and the nurse went another, and just 
as we were turning the corner of the road we could hear 
Mrs, Groodlo coming along with a baby in a perambulator, 
though we didn’t know what it was; and the moment we 
turned the corner we could see her.” 

“ That was all right, ther!" I exclaimed, with relief. 

“No it wasn’t. I said a baby and a perambulator,” 
Bolter emphasised the indcfinite article. “I don't 


peed to have like telescopes, but I could see a 
undred yards off that the perambulator belonged to 
somebody else. 


“Ours was nice new one—lovely cream colour picked 
out with red lines—the baby hada't used it @ dozen 
times ; and the one she'd got was falling to pieces as it 
moved, and creaking all the while like plo two tin- 
whistles at once ; the wheels wobbled in and out, and the 
baby inside it wasn’t ours, and nothing whatever like it, 
“*Matl’ gasps Penelope. ‘What have you done 


with baby ? 

“* Here he is, the little darling,’ she says cheerfully, 
* fast asleep and as good as a cherub,’ 

“I let her know we were not out after anything as good 
as a cherub—we wanted the real thing We wanted 
our baby, and no other. You'll hardly believe it, but that 
obstinate old woman called me a fool and would have 
it that it was our baby and our perambulator, and lost her 
temper because we wouldn’t bekeve her. 

‘“* Awful rumpus in the stree ful scene; so 
we hurried off to the police-station with her—I had to 
wheel the beastly thing, going like tin-whistles all the 
way—and she made out to policeman that it was 
entirely our mistake, we were only young married people 
and she'd had a large family of her own, she said, it 
was our baby, she said, and a beauty, and the very imago 
of me. No—don’t interrupt! No—no, there was no 
mistake on our ‘part. The clothes were diffcrent, 
Besides, {t was oross-eyed, and no more like me than—— 

“Well, she wouldn’t give way and the policeman grew 
snappy and said what was matter with us? Did 
we want two babies, he sald, or how many? He said all 
he could do was to make a note of it and he made several, 
and we took it home, and I went back and hunted about 
the Park till there was nobody left and the gates were 
shut, and I had to climb out over the railin, 

“Seems, after a lot of argument, that pig-headed old 
woman had owned to Penelope that she fell asleep on the 
seat in the Park, She sat on a seat with some other 
perambulators round {t belonging to sevoral children 
who were Playing hop-scotch, She vows she kept her 
hand on the le of our perambulator, and woke up 
with {t still there, and as all the other perambulators 
had then gone away, if the one she’d got her hand on 
wasn’t ours, whose was it ? 


| this head, he moves up to point X in the second 
picture. 

He is now standing behind a high screenwork of straw, 
in which there are several peep-holes, and through one of 
theso he looks out on to the pond beyond. The teal and 
duck can there be seen lying on the water in large 
numbers, and quite unconscious of the fact that they are 
being watched. 

It is a sight caloulated to make the heart of the sports- 
man beat fast and furiously, but the decoy man must get 
on with his business, so we havo to tear ourselves away 


from our peep-hole, if we wish to sce the next act in this 
wild-fowl tragedy. 
Moving along behind the screenwork, we como to point 
Z in the third picture, where a little partition about a 
foot high (K in the picture) connects Z with a series of 
soreens set at an angle like a half-open fan. These screens 
ron along the bank of the pipe, as shown in the second 
icture. 
l ‘ The decoy man now beckons to the dog which he has 


is worth a ton of sympathy. 
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“ Either she’s a wicked, untruthful old wretch or else 
she put her hand on a different one in her sleep, and the 
child who owned the one she'd got hold of took ours 
without noticing she was taking the wrong one. 

“ Anyhow, {¢ didn’t belong to us. e advertised 
and offered a reward, and next day something smelling 
of gin, in a bonnet and shawl, brought our baby home 
in another perambulator that was moro of a ruin than 
the one we had already. She said the baby and 
perambulator we'd got wero hers, and we let her have 
them. She couldn’t account for how our baby came to 

be fn the second horrible perambulator that wasn’t our 
H Property, and, as a fact, I don’t believe it is our baby. 
enelope says {t fs ; and she ought to know. Mrs. Groodle 
says it fs; but she'd sav anything to contradict me, and 
she the gin-smeller was a Licnapact, and had sold 
our expensive new perambulator, and kept the baby 
till we offered a reward. 

“Ita clothes had been changed for a suit of rags and 
holes and, anyhow, I couldn’t recognise—Oh, I know 
about all babies looking alike, but ours didn’t, I tell you. 
To me it doesn’t look the same child, and I’m not satisfied. 
Penelope {s; she says she’s positive {t’s ours, but I’m 
not so sure—I’m pretty nearly positive it isn’t. Nice 
state of things! I shall never feel certain that we're 
not spending our money on a strange infant that has no 
Tight to live with us, unlees—— 

“ Well, P'm going to have a hunt round the Park, and 
ff I catch aight of a baby that looks more like our’ than 
the one we've got, I shall collar it; I don’t care two- 
pence what happens. And ff I see our pram—a lovely 
cream colour with bite of red on {t—I shall know it 
immediately, and I mean to have {t, and there’s bound 
to be trouble ; so I’m glad I met you.” 

But it so happened that I had a particular engagement 
for that Saturday afternoon with a friend on the other 
side of London ; I recollected it whilst he was speaking; 
and shook hands with him sympathetically, and urged 
him not to worry, and wished him luck, and left him in 
8 hurry at the Park gates. 


—_——— te 


A SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH. 


Tux old gentleman went into the parlour the other 
night at the witching hour of 10.30 and found the lights 
out, and his daughter and a dear friend enjoying a téte-A- 
téte in a corner by the window. 

“Evangeline,” said the old man sternly, “this is 
ecandalous.” 

“Yea, papa,” she answered sweetly. ‘“‘ It fs candlelees 
because times are hard. Lights cost so much that 
a and I said we would get along with the star- 

ight,’ 

And papa turned about in speechless amazement, and 
tried to walk out of the room through a panel in the 


wall-paper. 
saaNEEERNRSGae ie contami! 


An Englishman coming by train to Glasgow for the 
first time and passing Motherwell Junction, said to a 
gentleman opposite, with whom he had been chatting : 

ss Queer name, ‘ Motherwell.’ Is there a ‘ Fatherwell’ 
next ?” 

“No,” was the reply, “ but we come immediately to 
Bothwell.” 


brought with him—a highly-trained animal of some 
8 colour, with perhaps a dash of red dye in his 
tail—who, at a sign from his master, jumps over partition 
K, runs round on the outside of the screen, and jumps 
back again over the get rake (L). 
Now, alth the -fowl is a very ay bird, he is 
a very us one; and 60, as soon as he catches a 
glimpse of the decoy man’s dog outside the screens, he 


Wraes wh 
vay 
REEN | '|%) 


begins to make a move in the direction of tho h 
Just to see what is going on over there. Fibe -“ 

He is further to do so by the fact that thera 
- a tame decoy ducks  euseuming about Ls te 

© pipe head, a spot where they are accustom to he 
fed fs their pelig d deco wah, 

Having once set out on their voyage of discovery, the 
most inquisitive of the wild-fowl will make a point of 
following the dog every time he appears outside tha 
soreens; and, lured on in this way, they will soon get past 
that fatal turn in the pipe (marked S in the second pice 
ture), when the decoy man steps out from behind his 
soreen, and, throwing up his hands, drives the terrified 
bay = set into the mg be ee ’ 

80, without a wo m spoken from «t 
to finish, a catch is made. = eat 
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“ Fano it all! What Philistines some people are!’’ I 
aay as I turned over the pages of a novel I was 
reading. 

Every here and there someone had underlined a word in 
pencil. There seemed no particular reason for bring 
any of the words into prominence, and, as far as I coul 
judge, the underlining had been done out of pure mischief. 

Page after page I turned over, still finding one or two 
words underlin On one occasion I tarned over several 

without discovering any further trace of the mie- 
chievous person, and then I discovered that the number 
on page 47 was underlined. 

‘That's curious,” I murmured, and tarned on to see 
where the next underlining occurred. 

To my surprise, however, I turned over e hundred pages 
before J found another word underlined, and this was the 
name Howard. After a few more underlinings another 
Le fer took place, and then I found the word “ help” 
underlined. 

It was beginning to dawn on me now that there was a 
method in this seeming madness. Could it be that the 
underlined words constituted a message, and, if they did, 
for whom was the m e intended! Clearly, the only 
way of discovering ag ged was to copy out the under- 
lined words, a task I immediately set myself to, with 
the following remarkable result : 

“ Anyone who has the ingenuity to discover the rt 
of these underlined words is entreated to help a gir) in 
distress. I am kept a prisoner here, and am allowed no 
means of intercourse with the outsids world. Come at 
eleven o'clock at night into the garden at the rear of 47 
Howard Avenue, W., and wait. Help is urgently required. 
On no account make any fuss; come alone, and wait until 
T can speak through the bars of my prison. If not suc- 
cessful one night I pray you come again, for I am in 
distress.” 

‘A gaso of astonishment left my lips when I read this 
extraordinary message. The book it was in belonged to 
an ordinary circulating library, and for all I knew the 
words might have been underlined a year ago, though I 
had a vague idea that the library assistants go through 
the books periodically. 

I began to grow excited, and was rather pleased with 
myself for having “ the ingenuity to discover the purport ” 
of the underlined words. I was badly in need of some- 
thing fresh to do and think about, for London was begin- 
ning to bore me. 

With a substantial assured income and no occupation to 
follow—such was how I was situated—it does not seem 
possible to be dull; but the ordinary round of London 
gaieties were beginning to pall on me, hence the delight 
with whith I hailed something which promised adventure. 

I made it my business to visit Howard Road that 
afternoon, and found No. 47 to be an old detached house, 
standing @ little way back from the road. Tall poplars 
and a mournful yew tree gave a gloomy effect to the house, 
which in itself was of sombre aspect. In fact, it looked 
exactly the sort of place wherein ghastly deeds might be 
done, where a maiden might be incarcerated. . 

A gloomy passage led round to 8 back garden, the 
entrance to which was formed by an iron gate. The 
latter, I noted, was not locked. 

Then I resolved to see something of the interior of the 
house. I went to a post-office and consulted a directory, 
from which I gleaned the fact that Mr. Hillgarth was 
living at No. 47. I returned to the house and rang the 
bell. The door was opened by an elderly female servant, 
grim of visage, who eyed me suspiciously. 

“T want to see Mr. Hillgarth,” I said, 

‘* He's out.” 

This was a facer, but I got over it. 

“Ts Mrs. Hillgarth in?’ I asked. 

‘* She is.” 

“Can I see her?” I inquired. 

“What name?” 

I gave the taciturn woman the fictitious name of 
Winter, whereupon she invited me to come inside and take 
a seat in the hall. I could not gain much information 

is position, the gloomy impression which 

i re the house given me was fully ined 
rior. 

iture was all very old, dark, and solid. The 

e thick enongh to deaden the sound of foot- 

air of funeseal quietness and 


nly I turned my head, and was astonished to find 
I had not the slightest idea 


Sud 
Mrs. Hillgarth watching me. 
where she had come from or how long she had been 


waiting. 
She was a tall, dark woman, with very bright eyes, that 


Whatever your taste in stories may be, 
a veritable 
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eT understand you wish to see my husband,”’ she said. 
‘Is there anything I ean do for you!” 


“I am making a personal canvass to the 
forthcomi velection,” I said. ‘‘Can you me which 
way Mr. Hillgarth will vote?” 

As my husband is chairman of the Conservative 


“TI am only doing this to ge 
way the majority will go.” 
. Hillgarth said nothing, but merely eyed me coldly. 


I was again 
nn Fe Sonera f on having out of the 
house safely. Set aiked te pine net caeconal 
there, with such gaclers as Mrs. nae and that 
servant! 1 illgarth could 
be like. Evidently he must be a clever man to hold 
responsible position and yet conceal such practices as went 
on in his house. 

As I crossed the road a cab drew up outside No. 47, 
and a tall man with a pointed black beard went into the 
house. Evidently it was Mr. Hillgarth, but, not wishing 
to wait for a personal interview, I hurried away as 
quickly as possi . 

By jove! What a grim-looking trio of gaclers! But 
still, I hoped they not are the title much longer. 
I would see the poor girl to-night if she kept her tryst 
at Eo whale: 

‘ortunately, it was a very dark night, and slightl. 
foggy, so that I was able to sneak in the front peed 
of No. 47 unobserved. I crept to the iron and 
found it unlocked, but immediately I wondered if there 
were @ guard behind, picturing a hoge mastiff or bulldog 


waiting. 

I tested this by shaking the gate 80 ag to make a 

sie ena but hy > — ee 
is, us open gate crept 60 into 
the garden Le the rear. “J 

The lower portion of the house was in darkness, but 
one window on the second floor showed a light, and I could 
see that there were iron bars before it. 

Without doubt I had discovered the I looked at 
my watch; it wanted five minutes eleven. I stood 
waiting, my heart beating zap the blood speeding 
t th my veins, every nerve tingling, until suddenly 
the blind was drawn up and the window raised. 

Then I saw the form of a girl from her waist rd. 
The light shone on her face and showed it to very 
beautiful, a fact that lent even ter zest to my adven- 
ture. How I longed to be beside her, to comfort her in 
her distress. Her beauty me, and made me 
determined to carry my task through to a successful issue. 

I whistled softly, and eaw the unknown give a sudden 
start and peer ea down into the gloom. 

_ “Who is there!” ehe asked, certain note of alarm 
in her voice. 

“T have come to help you,” I replied. “I discovered 
your message in the library book.”” 

As I uttered these words I was filled with nervous 
qualms. To make her hear I had to i fairly loudly, 
and I was afraid that my words would reach the ears of 
one of her gaolers, 


I saw that words had t 
Ww a | geran affected the lovely 


prisoner; evid she had no’ help to be forth- 
coming. This suspicion she iately confirmed. 
ae no one would ever understand,” she said, 


and her voice was se sweet ae her face. 
“T cannot eee you,” she went on. ‘Light a match. 
No one will notice; I am the only one who sleeps at the 


back. 

Io , and I could see her studyi features. 
ee she believed my motives to be tend , for she 
said: 

“It is very kind of you to come. How can you help 


me? 

“Why not inform the police?” YF asked. 

“No, no,” she said anxiously. “* Something dreadful 
will apres ‘to mre tt Pe do that. You must not tell a 
80" ” 


“* Very well, then,” I replied, “I will bring a file and 
some grease. You must lower a string—make it out of a 
sheet or something, and I will tie a to it. Then you 
can file through the bars, and I will have a rope ladder 
a4 which you can pull up and use.” 

“It 


ft is too late to do anything to-night,” she said. 
“Bring them to-morrow night at eame time. Can I 
rely p a? ” 


do all in my power,” I responded. 
“Tell me your name, please.” 

“ Allan Guthrie.”’ 

Mine fe Elsie Bancroft. 


‘Twill, Miss Bancroft. Good-night.” 


“You may trast me,” I answered. 
Then I crept cautiously out into Howard Avenue, 


were very broken that t. 1 constantiy 
pr ig Pg tana goign hm gig le 
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fatucus 

fell rear eger’ (heeo 

ow then,” he . what's your game? I've been 
and broke inte 

thousands ag it reached m ee ly heart d down 

into my boots whilst racked my braing for some 

plausible excuse. 


“* What’s in here!” asked the bi: 
hold of the parcel, a Sas 
I was too dazed to interfere with him, even if I had 
deemed it advisable to resist, and a moment or two later 
the rope ladder, oil, and files were exposed to his view. 
“Oh! that’s the game, is it?” he muttered, in satisfied 


mistake,” I cried 
lar.’* 


i policeman stared at me, and then 

engender jerk that the book dropped 

“Don’t play the fool,” he said harshly. ‘Come on.” 

I was forced to follow him, what time I pro 

an incoherent fashion, for I was so 
that I could not 


said, 

A few moments later Mr. Hillgarth appeared. 

“I found this man round at your side entrance with 
these, sir,’ said the constable, 

* Good us!” cried Mr. Hillgarth. ‘Come inside 
and shut door; we don’t want to attract a crowd.” 

At this moment Mrs. Hillgarth came into the hall and 


a me. 

“Why, Walter,” che said, addressing her husband, 
“this is the man I told you about yesterday; he called 
ming which way you were going to vote.” 

a did he, mum!” remarked the . “That 
was his artful way of trying to find out what the house 
was like inside.” 

“‘ Exactly,”’ said Mr. Hillgarth. 

More cold shivers ran up and down my spine. Eventa 
ee eon themselves together against me in a startling 
‘as 

“T think he’s a bit touched, too, sir,” went on the 
policeman. “When I collared him he started reading to 
me out of a novel.” 

“Pooh! The man’s a clever rogue,” remarked Mr. 


Hilgarth. ‘He probably intends setting up » defence 
of insanity.” 


Bl Bn he added, turning to me, “ what have 
Ft ea’ or oo 
ai, aad that I a ised to guard I an 
mi e 
T hed harted $s-axpliin matter bo the po 
was dono thoughtlessly, in the heat of the moment. 
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“Are you deaf, man?” said Mr, Hillgarth. 
have you get to say for yourself? ”’ 

“ Nothing,” I replied. 

“Do you admit the officer’s charge?" 

“No.” 

“Then what were you doing in my side entrance with 
these suspicious objects?” He pointed to the parapher- 
calia I had brought for Elsie’s escane. 

I did not reply. My brain refused to invent any decent 
mbterfuge. could only think of the truth, and that I 
was not going to speak. . 

I began to picture myself in the dock. I saw my friends 
reading the newSpaper accounts of my arrest, and I knew 
there would be plenty of people ready to believe that I 
was a Rafiles in the reality. 

“ Well, sir, will you come to the station with us?” gaid 
the constable, addressing Mr. Hillgarth. 

“Certainly. Just wait while I put my hat and coat on.” 

Here was an ignoble end to my schemes! In a little 
while I should be in gaol. How dearly I should have 
liked to have punched the head of that smug-faced police- 
man, who was evidently congratulating himself on his 


icacity. 
Fo Now, then, I am ready,”’ said Mr. Hillgarth. 

“Oh, do wait a moment!” 

It was a girl’s voice, and came from the stairs. We 
turned round quickly, and there stood Elsie Bancroft and 
another girl I did not know. 

“ igs a misunderstanding, uncle,’’ said Elsie, her 
face suffused with colour, but her eyes twinkling. ‘‘ Mr. 
Guthrie is not a burglar.” 

“You know him? ” cried Mr. Hillgarth in astonishment. 

“ Yes.” Then Elsie hung her head, and added in low 
tones, “‘ He is deliberately sacrificing himself in order to 
help me.” 

“Help you?” 

“He thinks he is helping me,” went on Elsie 
tell you the whole story. 

‘As you know,” she began, “the room I sleep in used 
to be ins nursery, and has iron bars at the window. 
While Edith was sitting in my room one night "—Edith 
was Mr. Hillgarth’s daughter—“ we wondered how anyone 


“Tl 


could es if held a prisoner there. 
“Then d that if the prisoner had library 
books she could underline words in one so as to form an 


appeal for help. Edith said no one would understand 
what was intended by the underlining, and, out of sheer 
curiosity, we resolved to put the question to a test. 

“T underlined words in a book which eventually fell 
into Mr. Guthrie's hands, the letter being as follows: ” 

Then Elsie read from a slip of paper : 

“ Anyone who hag the ingenuity to discover the purport 
of these underlined words is entreated to help a girl in 
distress. I am kept a prisoner here, and am allowed no 
means of intercourse with the outside world. Come at 
eleven o'clock at night into the garden at the rear of 
47 Howard Avenue, W., and wait. Help is urgently 

aired. On no account make any fuss; come alone, and 

wait until I can speak through the bars of my prison. If 
not successful one night I pray you come again, for I am 
in distress.” 
“Last night, however, we were watching at the 
appointed hour, as we have done on eeveral nights, and Mr. 
Guthrie appeared in response. Instead of explaining 
matters to him, I was foolish enough to prolong the hoax 
and ask him to come to-night to help set me free. To 
guard myself I entreated him not to tell a soul. 

‘‘We never dreamt of it leading to such consequences 
as this, uncle,” ghe concluded. “ Please forgive me, and to 
you, Mr. Guthrie, I can only proffer my humblest apologies, 
and ask you also to forgive a silly, girlish freak.” 

She hung her head, but I could see the warm crimson 
glow on her neck and face. Then, before any of her 
amazed listeners could speak, she suddenly said : 

“T think it was very noble of Mr. Guthrie to allow 
himself to be arrested rather than to break his word to 
me. ” 


My heart began to beat rapidly at these words. 

‘Well, of the extraordinary affairs, this is the most 
extraordinary,” said Mr. Hillgarth, turning to me. ‘I 
can only imitate my niece in offering you my sincerest 
a and regrets, Mr. Guthrie, that this foolish joke 

ould have placed in such an unpleasant position.” 

I was quite self-possessed now, and able to speak 
coherently. 

“ Believe me, Mr. Hillgarth,” I said, ‘“‘I cherish no 
resentment whatever. I am more than relieved to find 
that Mise Bancroft is as free as myself.” 

I was glad to see that the smug expression had left the 
constable’s face, and he looked far from happy. 

“It’e a bit rough on me,” he muttered. 

I saw Mr. Hillgarth slip something into the man’s hand 
and open the door for him. Then, glancing denly, 
I saw Elsie gazing at me, her eyes twinkling wickedly; but 
directly I looked her head drooped in humility. _ 

In an ordinary house I should now have received my 
congé, but this ‘Louse was not an ordinary house, and, at 
Mr. Hillgarth’s invitation we adjourned to the diming- 
room, where the “distressed prisoner incident’’ was 
grt ee dent of physi 1M 

las for m wess as a student of physiognomy ! r. 
and Mrs. H arth proved a delightful couple, and the 
sin-ster-faced servant was an old and well-tried nurse, 
devoted to her employers. Miss Hillgarth wae 4 nice sort 
of giel, but when I try to describe Elsie—well, my pen 
als me. 

I did not leave the house until nearly one o'clock, and 
when I did I had promised to dine there on the following 
evening. e 
I ead Elsie back in her own coin some weeks Jater by 
anding her an open novel. One paragraph I had under- 
ned; it was a passionate declaration of love such ag is 
only to be found in fiction. 

‘* Elsie,” I said, “ this is not a hoax.’ 

T put one hand caressingly on her shoulders and gazed 
anxiously into her eyes. She took the pencil from my 
hand, and underlined the girl's reply in the novel. 

,, What that was is explained by the fact that I imme- 
diately took her in my arms and kissed her. 


h 
ii 


“| Why Children Should 


Throw Stones. 


It is a Necessary Part of their Education. 


PaReEnNTs and teachers who do not understand children 
take every chanco to stiflo their imaginations. 

A boy climbs a tree—he is hauled down backwards 
ignominiously, because he is spoiling his breeches. 
noe on his nursery wall—he is spanked and put 

But parents and teachers who understand children 
know that in climbing trees and drawing on walls they 
are educating themselves, because they are giving their 
imaginations free play. 

Only through imagination comes education. Without 
imagination, Newton never would have invented fluxions, 
Davy would not have decomposed the earths, Columbus 
never would have discovered America. Imagination, 
in a great thinker’s phrase, is the instrument of discovery 
in science. And it is through imagination that reason 
is born. 

Professor Dewar finds the cause of the failure of 
elementary education in its failure to develop and train 
the imagination of the children of the masses. Imagina- 
tion requires room in which to develop; a wider space 
than is found in a crowded classroom. Greative ene 
first expresses itself in movement; and only th 
movement, or exercise, can it be encouraged. 

Boys in climbing trees are educating themsclves on 
the best and truest lines—the lines of inventive movement. 
In throwing stones they are training more than hand and 
eye—they are training tho forces of reason. ‘‘ We should 
rejoice,” said a great German thinker, “‘ with the children, 
when a stono goes a long way or bounds into the water 
with a splash.” But boys are punished if they throw 
stones—at least in towns. 

It is the poor children of the large towns who have the 
least chance of developing their imaginations. Trees to 
climb, and ponds wherein to throw stones, are sadly 
lacking. Happily, the children may be taken from the 
gs of the towns to the delighta of the country, for 
which very purpose exists ‘‘ The Fresh Air Fund.” 

The Duchess of Sutherland, reiting to the founder of 
the fund, says on this point: “Ido hope you will get a 
splendid collection this year, for how can the imagination 
of a town child develop without the sight of real trees and 
real green grass, and without hearing all the musical 
sounds of the hedgerow and woodland lifo 2? And without 
imagination what would be the end of our dusty old 
world?” 

Tho “ Fresh Air Fund ”’ is an instrument for developing 
imagination ; and so is a great educational power. Every 
ninepence sent to the fund gives one poor town child 
a day’s outing in the country; every subscription of 
£8 2s. gives a day’s holiday to a complete party of 200 
children, with the necessary adults to look after them: 
Every subscription of 10s. gives one poor town child a 
fortnight’s holiday by the sca. 

Who will send ninepence ?—who will send £8 2s. ? 

We beg of your charity—on behalf of the stunted 
imaginations of poor town children. 

Please address your ninepence—or did you say you 
would send £8 2s8,.?—to the Hon. Secretary, ‘ Fresh 
Air Fund,” Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.@. 

————____»§2-—_—_____ 


BLACK AND GREEN. 

A NEGRO gardener, a jolly fellow, was employed at a 
school. The boys used to have great fun with him. 
Sometimes, however, he would prove too much for them 
with his repartee. 

One day, in the spring, Sambo had been burning the 
school green in order to get rid of the old withered grass. 
A young fellow came along, and, thinking to have some 
fun, shouted : ‘‘ Say, there, Sambo, you ought not to bum 
that stuff!” 

“Why ?” inquired Sambo. 

‘ Because,” replied the other, “ it'll make that grass as 
black as you are.” 

‘‘ Well, massa,” retorted Sambo, “ dat’s all right. Yes, 
dat’s all right. Never fear, dat ’ere grass will come up 
again, and be as green as you are!” 

— ee 8 oe 
THAT BOY AGAIN. 

Tan west-bound tramcar was crowded, and the occu- 
pants were listening with interest to the high-toned 
—in a double sense—conversation of two Py er gaa 
ladies, one of whom was accompanied by a little boy. 

Soon everyone knew that one of the speakers had 
recently moved into a “larger house further west.” 

“Do you know, dear,” she said, ‘‘ we had such a trying 
time getting things into order on the last occasion we 
moved, that this time we just handed the house over 
to Jones & Co., and they did everything. My husband 
and I went touring on the Continent until things were in 
order.” 

At this point “Sonny,” with his nose plastered to the 
window-pane, —* Look, mummy, look!” 

“Such an observant child!” smiled his mother. “ What 
is it, Percy ?” . . 

“Look, mummy ”—and he pointed to a dark-visaged 
individual on the pavement—"‘ there’s the man who comes 
every week for the furniture money !” 


s Our Courts 


WEEK BY WEEK. 
2 Little Incidents Recorded from 
the Daily Papers that have 
| Caused the Courts to Smile, 


4A TREAT FOR THE CHAIRMAN. 


“ THANE you, sir. I'll treat Pie when I come out,” 
said a prisoner to the chairman of the London Sessions, on 
receiving his sentence: 


A PITY. 
"Dip you hear him use any bad language ?”’ asked a 
magistrate at Willesden recently. 
“‘ No, sir,” answered the witness; “ unfortunately the 
wind was blowing the wrong way.” 


SHOULD MEN BE WAITRESSES? 

“ Waar is your occupation ?” 

“Tam a waitress at a coffee-shop,” solemnly declared a 
male witness at Spitalfields. 
DOG-BISCUITS. 

with behaving in a disorderly 

manner and ea log-bisouits in the street. 

Magistrate : “ What were you behaving like that for?” 

Prisoner: “I was showing my friends the kind of 
biscuits I had to eat in tho Army.’ 


A MAN was 


CAN IT BE POSSIBLE? 

Porroz Witness at Willesden: ‘“‘ The animal was lame 
on all four legs.” 

The Solicitor : ‘‘ Then how did it stand ?” 

Witness: ‘‘ On ita feet.” 

DIDN'T HAVE ONE TO WEAR. 

- A maw at Dunblane, who was accused of begging, said: 

“TI only asked for a shirt.” 

“Meet me outside after the Court is over,” said the 
Sheriff-Substitute, “and I will give you one.” 


WHE ARE VINDICATED. 
Tur PResiwEext: “ Gome, come, it is not cruelty fora 
man to use bad language when his dinner is not cooked 


properly.” 

Mr. Stewart, junior counsel in a divorce case; “‘ Not if 
he uses ordinary bad language.” 

The President : “ Nor extraordinary bad language !” 


BIS GREATEST TREASURE. 

“Tas chain is the greatest treasure your husband 
possesses tf” counsel asked a lady at the Brentford Polico 
Court in a theft charge. 

“Except me,” was the demure reply, and even the 
magistrates laughed. 


A REWARD FOR HIS STEWARDSHIP. 

Gounszt: ‘ Was the work well done ?”* 

Witness : ‘‘ I know it was.” 

Gounsel : “ How is that ?” 

Witness: Well, I got beer money for it when I 
finished.” 

DISTANCE TOO GREAT. 

MaaistrraTs (to man who jumped off Westminster 
Bridge) : ‘ Will you promise not to do anything of the 
kind again ?” 

Prisoner; “‘ Oh, yes; I find the distance too great.” 


MUST HAVE BEEN. 
Tae Nonts LONDON MaGistTRaTE: “ Were you sober?” 
Witness : “ No, sir; I am Irish.” 


AN AID TO RESPECTABILITY. 


“Was the man respectable ?’’ counsel asked, at the 


London Sessions. 
“Well,” the witness replicd, ‘‘ he had brown boots on.” 


UNSETTLED. 


A apoureR charged at Acton with being drunk 
remarked : “‘ The weather made me worse than the beer.” 


NOT SOUTH. 


“ Waar is your name ?” 
f* John North East West,” a witness replied at Poplar. 


LIKE A MARRIED MAN. 
Is he a relative of yours?” a woman was asked at 
Acton. 
“Yes, he is a bachelor relative of mine; he is moro 
liko a married man. I can’t get any reason out of him 
at all.” 


HOW STRANGE! 
Jupax at Shoreditch County Court: 
“ What is your name ?” 
Witness: ‘“ Weary.” 
Judge: “ And the question at tssue is whether certain 
van wheels were properly tyred.” 


Help to build the F.A.F. bridge which spans the chasm between the London slum and the green fialda. . 
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HE’D HOWL, TOO. 

Jackson is the kind of man 
who is always seeking gratui- 
tous advice. Not ong ago 
he met a well-known p asa at a dinner - party. 

“ Do you know, doctor,” he said, as soon as there was & 
chance, “I know a man who suffers so despera’ from 
neuralgia that at times he can do nothing but with 
pain. What would you do in that case?” 

“ Well, I suppose,” deliberated the medical man, “ that 
I should how! with pain, too!” 

>—0c< 

JouNNIB : “ What's your ma do when you tell lies to 


“She tells pa I take after him !”* 
>—_0c< 
Hz: “ Well, I'm willing to admit that I was wrong.” 
She: “You'll have to do more than that.” 
He: ‘“ What more can I do?” 
She: “ Admit that I was right.” 
>__0Cc 


,, As I understand it, an X-ray will go straight through 


aman’s head. There is nothing else quite so penetrating, 
is there?” 

ya Oh, I don’t know. Did you ever hear my daughter 
sing ?” 


SOC 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

WHEN you are seven years old, and hungry, and it is 
halfway between dinner ‘and tea, and you aren’t allowed 
to eat between meals, and you're wise enough to know 
that if you disobey instructions you'll be 
spanked—then you have to think of ways and 
means. 

That was why little Billy had been silent for 
quite five minutes. Evidently ho was engaged 
upon some phenomenally deep psychological 
problem, and his father was pleased. ; 

“Billy,” he said, to verify his conclusions, 
“what are you thinking about ?” 

“Papa, do unto others same as you would 
have others do unto you—that’s the golden 
rule, ain’t it?” 

“Yea, my little man.” 

“ And we ought always to foller the golden 
pa, didn’t we?” 


which he placed on the table before 
astonished mt. 
“ Now, ” he said solemnly, tears 
welling in his eyes, “eat it!” 
SOC 


Juvas: “ How old are you?” 
Witness (a lady): “ Thirty.” . 
Judge: “ Thirty ? have heard you give the 


same age in this court for the last three 


MUST BE CLEANED SOMEHOW. 
Norau, the “ green” cook, poked her head in at the 


ining-room door. 
“ Please, ma’am,” she asked, “ an’ how will I be knowin’ 


when the puddin’ is cooked ? ” 


“Stick a kinfe into it,” ssid the you housewife, 
recalling the cookery-book instructions, “If the knife 
comes out clean, the pudding is ready to serve.” 


“ Yis, ma’am 1 ” 
“ And, oh, Norah!” 
The young mistress had had an after-thought. 
«Tf the knife does come out clean, you might stick all 
the rest of the knives into the pudding | 
COC 


CLEARING THE WAY. 

‘Tum farmer had the toothache, and to save a trip to 
town and a dentist’s fee he asked his man Jake to pull the 
aching tooth. 

Jake led him to the barn, seated him on a bench, and 
took from the harness-room a pair of very large, rusty 


incers. 
“Here goes,” he said, and bracing himself extracted a 


huge tooth. ; 
The farmer clapped his hand to his jaw and pointed 

reproachfully to the large white tooth in the pincers. 
“Why, Jake,” he moaned, “that’s the wrong one.” 


“T know,” said Jake, bracing himself again ; ,“‘ but now 


| I can get at the other handier. 


PADDY MEANT TO STOP HER. 


Wax usprze 
Ave. 5, 1909. 


ONE OF THE LEGS. 


fantry t, relating some of 

his e in an e: ition, 
said one day that after hours of laborious clim up a 
steep and never-ending path, he heard s groan of 
from a private soldier. 


“ el siaeng Bill, I’ve had enough of this,” the soldier 
said to his comrade, “I was told that this was a blooming 
table-land.” 
“Go it is!” replied the other soldier.  Oan’t ye see 
ye’re climbing up one of the legs ? ” 
>=0Cc 
“You'as looking very gloomy to-day, Tomkins. 
What's the matter?” J i 
“Matter? Do you know Miss Pasco, the old maid 
that lives over the way ? Dawkins told me that she was 
engaged keegan g pedon kien I went 
a poe er, acc’ me; now 
Tookiag or Dawkins.” ia . mre 
>_0Cc< 
CHRonto GEuMBLEB: “ Here, waiter, what are these 
chops—lamb or pork ?” 
‘aiter : ‘‘ Can’t you tell by the taste 7" 
Chronic Grumbler : “ No.” 
Waiter : ‘‘ Well, then, what difference does {t make ?"" 


>_SOCc 


NEED TO LOOK WORRIED. 
Tm village schoolmaster looked anxious and worried. 
“What's the matter?’ asked the Vicar. 
“T’m worried about the boys in the upper classes, sir,” 
replied the master. “T’ve been them how to 
revive the srpanentty drowned.’ 
Ww. 


taught.” 
TF ae) a 
Potrceman : “ Come on, old man; you must 
walk on the ee 
Slightly ber Individual: ‘ Pavement! 
W’'hash yer take me for, Blondin ?” 
Sm) ol ad 
“ Way have we sto, cay ” 
“ On account of the 
“Oh, but my dear captain—surely not! 
Look! It’s perfectly clear above!” 
“Aye, ma’am; but we're not goin’ that 
way, unless the boiler buste |” 
>S0C~< 


A PARTING SHOT. 

Aw American parson, who had decided to 
leaye an unremunerative congregation, finding 
it impossible to collect his salary, said in his 
farewell sermon— 

“T have little more to add, dear brethren, 
save this: You are all in favour free 


years. salvation, and the manner in which you have 
Witness: ‘Yes; I am not one of those ’ 
persons who say one thing to-day and another treated me proves that you have got it! 
to-morrow.” > 20C~<- 

>So - Heseny : 1: “If you love work, why don’t 

«Tp longer I live,” sighed the sage, “and Traveler: “Hil her Don't = : you find it 

the more I learn, the more firmly am I con- ont” et SE ei you see the mare is running Bogging Tramp : “ Love is blind, ye know.” 
yinced that I know absolutely nothing |” Padd yer life. Don’t touch the reine; 6 


shure, 
here, shure—that'll stop her!” 


>_SOCc 


“ Poor fellow, he died in poverty,” said 6 man of a 
person lately deceased. 

“That isn’t anything!” exclaimed seedy bystander. 
“ Dying in poverty is no hardship ; it’s living in poverty 
that puts the thumbscrews on & low.” 


> SD0e< 


an Irishman, was on post duty for the 
first time at night, when the officer of the day 
approached. He called, ‘“ Who comes there ?” 
° Officer of the day,” was the reply. 
“Then what are yez doin’ out at night?” asked the 
sentry. 


A SENTBY, 


=>—O0C< 


WHERE? 

He wasa burly navvy and she his no less burly wife, and 
they were airing their views in no uncertain manner on 
the pavement. 

Presently a good Samaritan intervened: 

“See here, my man,” he protested “ this sort of thing 
won't do.” 

“ What business is it of yours, I'd like to know,” snarled 
the man, turning from his wife. 

“t's only my business in so far as I can be of help 
in settling this dispute,” enswered the Samaritan mildly. 

“ This ain’t no dispute,” growled the man. 

dispute! But, my dear friend——” 
you it ain’t no dispute,” insisted the mea: 
“ She ”’—jerking his thumb toward the woman—“ thinks 
ghe ain't goin’ to get my week’s wa and I know she 
ain’t, Where's tho dispute in that?” 


Here’s a bargain for you! 


ay: * Hould toight, yer ’onour, for 
yy’ TL turn her énio the river at the bridge below 


Twenty-two complete sto 
August issue of THE NOVEL MAGAZINE. 


re as rotien as pears. 


A THREAT THAT FAILED. 

A LITTLB girl of seven, returning home from a shopp' 
expedition with her governess, was 50 reluctant ia 
the scene of the shops that she grew obstreperous, and 
was finally so naughty that her companion threatened 
to appeal to an ap) hing policeman. 

Supesmely alarmed at the threat, the child walked on 
quietly. The cornor of the street turned, however, she 
reverted to naughtiness, and was once again threatened 
with the officer. - 

“ But the policeman isn’t here now,” she said. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the parcel-laden ene * if 
I blow a whistle I have in my pocket, forty policemen 
would cit raed 

“* Would they really, Miss Smith ?_ Then, do blow it— 
hard, will you ?” the child exclaimed. 

COC 
A COUNTRY IDYLL. 

Ir was indeed a beautiful night. The gentle zeph 
pinged wtcly sm thy dala onda of wal 
tops, and waf' from far-distant fields the subtle perfume 
tops, and wate ion und we fmgrance of dovaying 


cabbages. 

“ Betsy,” he whispered, as they sat together on the 
fence surro Mrs. Filligan’s p "ow beautiful 
you be! Jes’ think of it, Betay! en us be’marricd, 


hs yil have: a:pig of ome own | Think of that, Betey!” 
ispered, 8 note of resentment in her 


An Irishman having been seriously injured 
in a railway accident, was advised by his friends 
to go in for damages. 

“ Phwat !” he replied. “Go in for damages? 
Aren’t. I damaged enough? Shure, it’s not damages I 
want—it’s repairs |" 

>=-0c<— 

Towmn: “ Nonsense! Who told you Miss Pretty had 
@ good disposition ?” 

Brown: “ Why, she’s always smiling. Doosn’t that 
position ?” 


>S_S0C<— 


POOR BATES. 

“ Comm here, Bates |” roared Dr. Bigwig, head and only 
master of the old village school. ‘I have to-day received 
a—ahem !—a letter from Mr. Johnson, informing me that 
his son is unable to attend sohool, in consequiencs o} 


u yesterday inflicted him. 
oe 


tes ? ” 
“ pores Bates. “I never touched ’im!"" 
Bot De Bigwig dente hod orien the beocbes 
was or ion to 8 up inc! e benches 
denne of wood. . 
On the following day Johnson returned, and Dr. Bigwig 
Ot ena Fee Sates p Seat lpee 1 
ia fa + Bates 
bike pg in yout. ™ 
“ No, sir! th, 
ren a countenae clouded. er 
ss your er wrote to me, 88 $ 
it!” he thundered. site 
“1 know ’e did!” snivelled Johnson. “ It were Billy 
Beauchamp didit, sir ; but father couldn’t spell Beauchamp, 
so he wrotes Bates.” . aa 


ries for fourpence—in other words a copy of the 


WsEK ENDING 
Ave. 5, 1909. 
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OUR POWERFUL SERIAL. 
LS 


IN STRANGE SHOES. 


By ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 


“ Anp you knew it, t You knew 
Even that day when I m 
old beech-tree— the cgre '—you knew that I was 


had been guilty. 
few words from 


Av had sufficed to turn the tables. 
George Hilton had suffered from a lapse of memory of which 
he had to no one but to herself, and he could not recall 


the fact—e fact which could be proved by indubitable evidence 
—that some eight or nine years ago, for reasons in no way 
discreditable to himself, George Annesley, as he then was, had 
adopted and used the’ name ton ; consequently the whole 
charge of fraudulent misrepresentation brought against him b 

Lord Bardley fell to the ground. The lapse of memory whic: 

had been the cause of the whole trouble need never have been 
revealed had ft not been for the cruel and ill-timed action 
which had forced Peggy to speak out on behalf of her husband- 


to-be. 

No doubt Lord Bardley had suffered a bad quarter-of-an- 
Seep ge tmregenend me oui cell agra He had not 
taken his defeat graciously. with temper he had 
exclaimed that he refused to yield to the demand generall 
expressed throughout the room that he should apologise bo 
to Mr. Hilton, to Miss Marston, and to his host ; he was not the 
man—an expression this of which he was very fond—to go 
back upon anything he had said, and those who considered 
they had a grievance against him might take proceedings 


through the courts in the ordinary way. 

With which, fuming and muttering oaths under his breath, 
he had taken his , leaving his adversaries in possession 
of the field from which they had-ousted him. 

And now George and Pi were alone. Lady Westmere 
had retired, lea the lovers to themselves. George, the 
wonder of the le revelation still upon him, had found 


no to say for the first few minutes save just to murmur 
the ce name and to stroke her soft, fair hair, as she nestled 
her against his shoulder, with a hand that still trembled 
a little. 

At last he had the question that was weighing upon his 
mind. hed ks known all the time that he was Geo: 
Hilton in very truth, though he believed himself an impostor. 
Yet she had not breathed a word of her knowledge, nor would 
have done so had not the truth been forced from her li If 
ilton, 


That was just revulsion of feeling from eve tha 
gone before when you told me, and I eel bese that 


you had stolen another man’s name. 

“I nearly told you the truth then, George, but I pulled 
myself up in time and refrained. You see, I knew all about 
the accusation of murder which tady Sara had brought 
against George Hilton ; luckily you told me about that, 
too. Well, I did not believe that you could be guilty—I don’t 
believe it now, George ”—she pressed his hand fondly and 
nestled her head still closer his shoulder—‘‘ I know 
that my George would never wantonly shed blood, but since 
i can remember nothing of what hap we shall never 

now the actual facts. It is possible that in a moment of 
passion—for there must have been a terrible scene, George, 
and pe may have been goaded beyond endurance—it {a 

ssible that by accident the ay may have been inflicted 
Y your hand,’ she shuddered a little as she said the words. 

“ We shall never know,” she continued in a low voice, “* but 
I wanted to make sure that you, my loved one, should never 
think, should never torture your with the idea that your 
hands might be stained with blood. That is why I was silent, 
Geo: t was for your sake. Besides, there was Lady Sara 
and the terror of her D rgren for you and of what she might 
do in her jealousy. But that was a r which had to be 
Ignored, Gaiegs, to spite of all that you told me half-an- 
hour earlier, when your honour was called into . games by 
that wicked man in the presence of a bjg assembly—practic- 


ally of all London society.” 

, God bless Peggy.” George drew a deep breath, a 
ong sigh, for now he knew ail that this girl had done for him, 
now he knew that it was he himself whom Peggy loved, whom 
the had always loved ; he smiled whimsically as he recollected 
that sometimes he had been inclined to be jealous of George 
Hilton—jealous of himself. 

She told him all she knew about his early history, and how 
the came to be aware of the change of name. She had learnt 
the vine from her father, who narrated it to her as some- 
thing of « romance. 

George Annesley at the age of twenty-two or 80, had had a 
serious quarrel with his Pt a quarrel which had resulted 
in his leaving England. “ Then that letter which I found in 


The slum child to whom gour ninepence gives a holiday 


my pocket,” commented George, “ on the day when I lost my 
memory, must have been ten old, and yet I never 
gueseed it. I believed that it quite recently been written. 

course, the ink was faded, but some people, especially in the 
country, use pale ink, and, after all, a letter carried about for 
several days in the pocket may very soon look frayed and 
worn, 80 that my mistake was not ly such an inconceivably 
foolish one. Yet that was the error which has caused all the 
trouble. If only I had guessed that my father’s letter was 
ten year’s old!” 

The quarrel, 80 Pe; continued to explain, had been 
brought about in rather a peculiar manner. Her eyes 
glistened as she told the story, for it was one that redounded 
to her lover’s eredit. Sone Annesley, it appeared, had a 
younger brother, who was the very apple of the eye of his 
parents and to everyone else who did not know him for the 
young scamp he was at heart. 

The Annesleys were r sed a struggling hard to keep 
up the position that ir forefathers had held for many 
generations in the county of Lincolnshire. George’s vague 
recollections of the old country home, and of his father and 
mother, and of the little vilige where he had been reared, 
had all been true enough ; no doubt he could have pushed his 
recollection to the point of locating the village exactly had 
he really sought to do so, but memory here would have served 
him to small purpose, for his father and mother were long 
since dead and the old home had passcd into other hands. 

The only hope that the Annesleys had of recouping their 
fortune was through a wealthy relative, an eccentric old man 
who happened, however, to have taken a t fancy to Arthur 
Annesley, George’s younger brother. He had promised to 
make the lad his heir if he walked in the strict ways of right- 
eousness—as understood by the old gentleman—if he did not 
get himeelf into trouble and showed good promise of success in 
the profession which he had taken up. This was that of a 
barrister, and he had come up to London to eat his dinners. 

George happened to be in London at the same time, and 
one day 
secret—a secret which, if it became known to his wealthy 
relative, would utterly and completely destroy his chances of 
ever inheriting the money that was so badly needed, not only 
for himself, but for the whole Annesley family. 

Peggy did not know exactly what the trouble was, but it 
was certainly something which would have cast a stigma upon 
the name; furthermore, and this she knew for certain, the 
boy had contracted an undesirable match with a farmer's 
daughter of his own village—a decent girl, loved by all who 
knew her, till he had tempted her away from home and had 
finally married her in London. Arthur never revealed the 
fact of his marriage to anyone, save to his brother. 

The upshot of it all was that George consented to take his 
brother’s transgressions upon his own head—this for the sake 
of the inheritance which was to come to Arthur. He left the 
country and took up a position tn South Africa in partnership 
with a friend of his who was named Hilton. 

The business red and they made money. Then 
Hilton died, leaving all that pe eran to his friend George, 
who, for the sake of the “venga had become 
recognised under the name of Hilton, If took over that 
name, and continued to devote his energies to the welfare of 
the concern. 

It was at this time that George undertook his first expedi- 
tion into the heart of Africa—the e ition which resulted 
in the marieg ot Peggy’s father and firet introduction of 
penny of Hilton, as that of a prominent man, to the world 
at large. 

George returned to England after this expedition to find 
that his father and mother were both dead. The unhappy 
Arthur had offended once more, and the inheritance had 
never been his. The trouble had so heavily upon 
him that the wretched young man lost his reason and 
been shut up in an asylum. But he had never confessed to 
his parents his former errors, nor made any effort to exonerate 
George in their eyes. 

Of course it was at this period that George had first met with 
P ; at this time, too, fiat he had fallen under the influence 
of ly Sara. The father of the latter had ‘‘ taken George 
up” in the parlance of society, and had, indeed, proved 
himself the kindest of friends. 

This was a chapter in George’s life upon which Peggy could 
throw very little light. She knew practically no more than 
what society knew—that there had been some sort of engage- 
ment between Lady Sara and George, that this had 
broken, and that George had immediately afterwards returned 
to Africa. Lady Sara, apparently in a fit of pique, had then 
married Sir ur Gervaise. 

George passed his hand over his brow. “I’m sure I can 
never have loved her, Peggy,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps it was her 
father who had desired the match and who brought the engage- 
ment into being. I have a hazy idea of something of the sort. 
You see, in a curious way, things do come back to me somehow. 
For instance, although in myself I am not conscious of ever 
having been in Africa, yet I can describe the places I visited 
there just as if I had a knowledge of them through some 
sixth sense. 

“T can give you several other examples of that, Fegsy: 
There's seer When I first saw you I felt that I had 
known you for years ; by the lake at Hurlingham it seemed to 
me if 1 realy mas Goorge Hilton I had very much the 
eame feeling when I met a Aig I knew before she came 
into the room what she would be like. It’s just the same 
with my recollections of George Annesley.” 

He contracted his ows : thinking of wag 
in Morrison’s gamblii e n able at once to 
detect the As ae —no doubt Arthur’s trouble had 
been connected with that sort of thing, so he reflected. 

“T presume doctors may have some theory to account for 


the elum atreet to the forest glade. 


ur came to him in great trouble and revealed a |’ 


ee 


the peculiar condition of my mind,” he remarked. “ If I 
had not found ~_ father’s letter I suppose I should not have 
connected m so directly with the name of Annesley. It 
was all my life as Hilton, the last eight or nine years, that 
were so completely aren from me. And you see even my 
hand wri was that of George Annesley, cortai 

I contrived to acquire the other with a facility which isn’t so 
remarkable now that I understand the reason of it.”” 

“ And for the rest,” he added, after a pause, “ well, I can 
reconstruct that in my mind very easily. Lady Sara sent for 
me immediately upon my return to London. She has told 
me ”—his brows darkened—" what ha ed at her house. 
Overwhelmed by the ly, or perhaps by the consciousness 
of the power that Lady over me, I rushed out of the 
house, made my way back to my chambers, and wrote that 
letter announcing my intention to take my life. Then I 
wandered out, dazed, no doubt, and practi 'y not in posses- 
sion of full consciousness of my surroundings, and so it came 
about that I was knocked down by the taxi-cab close to the 
gates of the Park.” 

Thus the whole series of events were refashioned, and then, 
for a little while, George and Peggy discussed their prospects 
for the future. There was no reason why the name of Hilton 
should be hidden now, for the world had been, or would be, 
taken into the secret. All would have been well for them were 
it not for the dark shadow that remained—the suggested 
murder of Arthur Gervaise, the tragedy of which it was 
impossible that George could give any explanation—this and 
the fear of what 'y Sara might do, the fear that in her 
passion of jealousy she might put her threats into execution. 

‘They would have had reason to fear could they have been 
witness of a scene that transpired on the following day in 
iady Sara’s boudoir. 

She had heard of what had happened at Mr. Fauntleroy’s 
wn Home” and she had imperiously summoned Lord 

ey. 

He found himself treated with scant respect. ‘* You fool, 
you fool,” she cried tohim. The wild beast had been aroused 
in her—her claws were extended eager to rend and wound. 
“Don’t you understand that by bringing that insane charge 
against rge Hilton you were upsetting my own project of 
revenge ? And you only succeeded in making a fool of 
yourself.” Her words were charged with the deepest 
contempt. 


“T can’t help ft,” he said. “TI loathe the man. I warned 
him that I should hurt him if I could.” 

He mouthed the words, his loose lips twitched. 

“Why, do you know,” he cried, “‘ that it was I—I who was 
responsible for the garotting of Hilton in his chambers at 
Dover Street ? Yes, I got a man I know to do the job, and he 
did it well, too. He wasn’t to kill Hilton, he was only to 
disable him eo that for a month or eo I might have a clear 
field for myself. It was the same man who gave me tho proof © 
—what he called the proof—that there was another man 
shogeiber masquerading in Hilton’s shoes. ‘Tax him with 
it,’ he said, ‘ and I'll tee that he'll be obliged to own 
up.’ Well, I tried and I failed. As you say, I made a fool of 
myself, and I suppose I shall have to answer for it in the 
courts.” 

Lady Sara turned upon him with a harsh laugh. ‘" George 
Hilton will be in the dock before he can retaliate upon you,” 
she said fiercely. ‘* Yes, in the dock.” 

The man stared at her in foolish bewilderment. ‘ What 
do you mean ? ”’ he exolaimed. 

“George Hilton murdered my husband!” Again she 
laughed—a akc not good to hear. ‘“‘ He shall answer for it 
with his life. TI tell you I can prove it—I can prove it.” 

“ But the letter,” ye muttered—"“ the letter which Gervaise 
wrote to me explaining that he killed himself ? ” 

Lady Sara fixed her eyes intently upon him. “No one 
knows of that letter,” she said slowly, “ except you and I.” 


(To be concluded.) 
eel 


“ THERE goes Count Nodough, the famous duellist.* 

“ Did he ever kill anyone?” 

“ Not until recently, when he became a chauffeur.” 
——— 


Hamratrer Hamter, the actor: “ That hard-boiled 
egg gave me a headache.” 

His Friend: ‘‘ You shouldn’t eat hard-boiled eggs.” 

Hamfatter: “I didn’t eat it. A fellow hit me with 
it behind the ear.” 

oe f oe 

“ Aw!” said Bragley, with a view to making Miss Wise 

jealous, ‘‘ I was alone last evening with some one I admire 


much. : 
ver Ab 1” echoed the bright girl, ‘‘ alone, were you ?™ 
io 
Mistress: “ Bridget, it always seems to me that the 
crankiest mistresses get the best cooks. 
Cook : “ Ab, go on wid yer blarney !* 
— sto 


NO DANDY NEED APPLY. 

A youn mill hand who became enamoured of a maid 
servant got himself up in his Sunday best and called 
upon the girl’s mother to ask permigsion to pay his atten- 
tions to the object of his choice. 

He was a handsome young fellow, and in every way 
likely to make a goad husband, but he was nevertheless 
received very coolly by the mother. — , 

“Well, doan’t ye care for me, missus?” he asked, 
after submitting to a searching and painful scrutiny. 

“No,” answered the mother, decisively. 

“Why not? Ah’m adding (earning) good money: 
Ah’m not a drinker, and A’h spend my neets at hoam. 

“Happen tha does,” grunted the old woman, “ but 
tha wears collars and cuffs, an’ that doan’t suit me at all. 
Ah’m never going to let it be said ’at my girl married 9 
dandy—not me.’ 


will never forget it was you who sent him from 


mny Avgust 


Some Interesting 
Features of Our 
Stormiest Month. 


ArrHoucn August is not—as many people imagine— 
the hottost month of the year, it usually contains the 
hottest day. Indeed, in 1893 it contained the hottest 
day of the whole of the nineteenth centary, for on the 
18th the thermometer rose to tho phenomenal height of 
95° in the shade. The average yenperetae of August 
is. however, lower than that of July, and, moreover, 
generally drops very considerably towards the latter 
end of the month, occasionally getting quite near to 
freezing-point. 

August is popularly deemed to be the finest of the 
months for holiday-making, but it is very subject to 
storms, and its rain is more than cron? rain. It is 
nothing unusual for two or three inches to fall in the course 
of twenty-four hours. 

Tho violence of August storms may be judged from the 
fact that on one occasion, some years ago, two boats on 
tho Thames were whirled clean out of the water by one. 

August has less in the way of old customs and supersti- 
tions than any of the other months, but Lammas, which 
occurs on the firat, and in Scotland is a quarter-day, must 
not be forgotten: 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

‘At one time offerings of the first fruits of the harvest were 
made upon this day, and the festival was known as “ Loaf 
Mass.” But though this might be held to account for the 
name “ Lammas,” it is maintained by several authorities 
that “ Lammas” is derived from “ Lamb Mass.” 

Nowadays August Ist is more important to us in a 
Parliamentary sense, for it witnesses the posting of the lists 
of voters upon the church doors all over the Kingdom. 
Lodgers claims, too, must bo made between the Ist and 
the 20th, and the 25th is the last day for publishing claims 
and objections to claims. 

August 24th is the snniversa of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, when, at the instigation of the in- 
famous Catherine de Medici, and by the secret orders of 
Charles [X., seventy thousand Huguenots were murdered 
within the space of a- few hours. 

August Bank Holiday, which is observed on the first 
Monday of the month purely for the sake of convenience, 
is a modern variation of the ancient Servants’ Holiday. 
In former days domestics, in addition to being relieved 
of their duties for the day upon the Ist, were given money 
loves for themselves: 

‘dward, it will be remembered, was crowned on 
August 9th, 1902, and that day marks the anniversary of 
his happy recovery from a long and terrible illness. 

The end of the Trinity law term on August the 12th 
ushers in the longest legal vacation of the year. It also 
enables our legal luminaries to the moors with a 
gun, for grouse shooting commences upon the same day. 

There are no fewer than 2,450 separate shootings in 
Scotland alone, and when it is reckoned that every brace 
of birds shot upon these moors costs the tenant at least 
a sovereign, it will be seen that Scotland annually profits 
to the extent of a full £500,000 over its grouse. 

The most distinctive flowers in the gardens during 
August are the phloxes and mallows, including the tall and 
elegant hollyhocks, which at ono time were so general 


in all cottage gardens: 

Tho flowering rush, with its beautiful pink, cup-shaped 
flowers, may be found by the rivers, and the yellow snap- 
dragon is to be met with in the fields. 

Sunflowers greet the entrance of August, but the da: 
of the poppies are practically over. The last of he 


scarlet blossoms linger regretfully about the country 


nes. 

Many of the song birds finish moulting in August, and, 
under the influence of renewed spirits, endeavour to do a 
little singing ; but such birds as are in the habit of seeking 
the sunny south early in the autumn, defer changing their 
coats till their destination is reached, preferring, no doubt 
—and that very wisely—to travel in the comfort of old 
clothes: 

Porpoises Play Leapfrog. 

On August 23rd the punctual puffins leave their 
esac rca to fly seawards: e male puffin is 
especially glad to get mway and hide himself upon some 
rocky islet, for the wonderful red and yellow bill bestowed 
upon him by nature to aid his wooing, starte falling to 
pieces like a false nose directly the breeding season is over, 
and the poor snub-like organ which remains beneath it is 
not by any means a thing of beauty. 

In August the amiable porpoise plays leapfrog with o 
party of friends near the beach ; the young robins put on 
their red waistcoats and a jaunty air, and the cuckoos 
start packing up for their journey south: The cuckoo is 
a callous sere He leaves his young behind him to 
follow as best they may when they are strong in wing 
and limb: 

Towards the end of August the herons leave their 
heronry and take to the meadows and streams, and the 
awifte, without making any preparations to warn us of 
their intention, fly off for the winter: 


candidate 


Tas Kaiser has dropped 
his fourth pilot, and a new 
one has been taken on board 
the German ship of State. 
Ever since Punch’s famous 
cartoon, ‘Dropping the 
Pilot,” it has been our habit 
to speak of the German 
Imperial Chancellor of the 
moment as a “ pilot.” 

The cartoon, which was published st the time of 
Bismarck’s dismissal from the Chancellorship, showed 
Bismarck, dressed as 6 pilot, leaving the ship, while the 
youthful Kaiser leaned on the bulwarks with an air of 
jaunty insolence. 


Bismarck had tried his hardest to bridge over the 
difficulty, but in vain. ‘“ Then I am in Your Majesty's 
way ?” he said at last. 


® Yes” was the reply ; and Bismarck went. Afterwards 
the fallen Chancellor said to a confidant: “ This young 
man will be his own Chancellor.” 

Dr. Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, the man on 
whom the Kaiser’s choice has fallen, has had little or no 
experience of foreign affairs or diplomacy, and this is taken 
by the Germans to mean that Bismarck’s prophecy is 
coming trué. The now Chancellor, they say, will be 
left to look after the domestic affairs of the Empire, and 
the Emperor will himself direct the foreign policy of 
Germany. 

Those who know Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg well are 
shaking their heads over this idea. He is far too strong- 
minded and far too conscientious, they think, to allow 
anybody, even the Kaiser, to dictate what he shall and 
what he shall not do if the Kaiser's ideas do not happen 
to be the same as his. 

Defied the Authorities. 

Illustrating this, thore is a story told of how he defied 
the Prussian authorities while he was Landrat of Ober- 
barnim. A Parliamentary election was teking place, and 
the Government, as was usual, sent a message to the 
Landrat to the effect that they would take it very kindly 
if he would use his influence to get the Government 
elected. The request was, of course, put in 
@ moro vague and tentative way, but there was nothing 
of hesitation or vagueness about the reply. 

“No, I will not,” Dr. von Bethmann- Hollweg declared 
positively. “I am an administrative official; not an 
electioneering agent.” 

This sort of independence does not, unfortunately, 
always commend itself to 6 man’s superiors, but the new 
Chancellor has had the powerful influence of the Kaiser 
in the background of his career ever since he left college, 
and his independence brought him to no harm. 

His friendship with His Majesty commenced many 


(Mr. Hugh E. Wright, of 
Randell Jackson's Concert 
Party, who perform at the 
Oval, Fort, and Westbrook 
bandstands, Margate, is un- 
doubtedly the cleverest and 
most popular outdoor enter- 
tainer that this merry town 
has ever known. Since his 
first appearance there three 
years ago, tens of thousands of people have enjoyed listening 
to his funny songs and quips aad looking at his still 
funnier facial contortions, and tt is no exaggeration to 
say that all holiday Margate ts “mad”? about him.) 


You must be bang up to date to keep Margate merry. 
What London and the rest of the world said and sang and 
thought of a week ago is no good to Margate. Margate 
demands its entertainment as it does its morning paper. 
It wants things red-hot of the moment. 

That is because Margate is mostly “ London” in the 
summer. During the twenty weeks that I am here I 
appear before, roughly, one undred and sixty thousand 
different people, the vast majority of whom are Londoners. 

To make good with these people you must taboo 
anything that is stale. They will not stand it. That is 
one great respect in which the Margate audience differs 
from many other seaside audiences. Another is their 
keenness on the “ show.” . 


They will Wait Hours. : 


Rather than miss the chance of a good seat, many people 
will take up their positions two—three, even—hours 
before we begin. More, I have actually known a party 
of four to go home to tea in “ twos” a! r the afternoon 
tte in ordor that they might not lose their chairs 
‘or the evening one. 

During the season I give fifteen “ shows” 8 week, 
and, after a severo struggle, I have calculated that 
altogether I warble, patter, 888, utter, and otherwise 
make audible a million and a words from our three 
8 Anyone who disputes this can work it out for 
himself, But he will kindly use his own fingers in the 
process. Mine have become shockingly emaciated. 

Still, speaking figuratively, I use up @ great many 
songs every summer—on an average d @ season. 
The first year I was at Margate I “ worked ” no fewer than 
ninety-four, in fact. 

Topical patter songs are, on the whole, the biggest 


¢ Naw Pilot 


Some Stories of Germany's New 


Chancellor. 


thus formed has always been maintained. The Kai 
a reputation for looking after his friends, and a 
the young men who were his college comrades have 
since risen to high rank in the State. 

It was scarcely surprising, then, that, a new Chancellor 
to be chosen from some half-dozen candidates 
the Kaiser's choice should have fallen on his old college 


having 


“ chum.” 


The important thing to us is the question: How wil 
the change affect the relations bien Germany A 
England? The many Englishmen who have received the 
new Chencellor’s hospitality in the last year or two have 
brought away very pleasant recollections of their host. 
He has visited England and he speaks English very well, 
and when Mr. Lloyd George was in Berlin last year Dr. 
von Bethmann-Hollweg was his guide, philosopher, and 
friend. He not only gave a lunch in honour of the 
British statesman, but he also placed his own services 
and the machinery of his department at our Chancellor's 


disposal. 


Most of the English papers and many of the German 
have had to admit that they know practically nothing 
about his attitude towards England, but a very well- 
known general, who takes a keen interest in Germany 
and things German, tells us that nothing but good can 
come of the change in Chancellors. 

Presented to Queen Victoria. 

It is quite 6 mistake to suppose (hoe says) that Prince 
von Bilow was in any way antagonistic to this country ; 
but his opinion of Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, given 
with the most positive certainty, is that he is not only 
well disposed towards England, but most friendly. , 

It is interesting to remember that one of the now 
Chancellor's relatives was at Bonn University with the 
future Prince Consort, and when Queen Victoria visited 
the scenes of her husband’s student life, Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg and a few others were presented to 
“J felt,” the Queen said afterwards, ‘as though 
I knew them all, from Albert having told me eo much 


her. 


about them.” 


The new Chancellor's name looks like being as great 
a trial to journalists as waa the late Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s. Already it has been cut down to Bethmann 
—pronounced, by the way, “ Bateman.” 


row | Keep 
aroate Merry 


By HUGH E, WRIGHT. 


and this fact led to the coolest and strangest of the many 
cool requests which I receive being made to me. 

lt hai peor during the great limerick boom. One 
got a letter (a 
that I “ must be awfully good at poetry 
of thing,” and that “it would be frightfully sweet” of 
“ make up some last lines for the inclosed 


mornin 


me if I would 
limerick.” 


The “‘ inclosed limerick” was one which cost you a box 
of cigarettes to entor for, and the 
alluring a year for life. 
if she—as she had no doubt she would—were to win the 
prize with one of my lines she would forward me the 
cigarettes, as she did not smoke. 


A Dear Old Lady's Gift. 


Margate is less overrun 
than some places I wot of, but I annually receive a dozen 
or 80 epistles of the “I should love to meet yo 
Needleas to say, ‘I should love to meet you” fs rarely 
or never reciprocal, however. 
of lettera, one day last simmer a dear old lady— 
she must have been about seventy—came up to me an 

ressed an envelope in my d 
hen I had recovered from my astonishment I opened it 
and found inside half-a-sovereign, 
night’s amusement!" ’ 
at was certainly more gratif: 
which I overheard iter on of hon shows” the other 


Apropos 


evening : 


Said sixteen-year-old Phyllis to papa; “ They are very 
gay now in the summer, but 


in eer 

Repli ps, 
Knows: oon, 
they’re waiters 
in London re- 
staurants, of 
course — that’s 


WHBEK ENDING 4 
- Ava. 5, 1909, 


ar ago at Bonn, the cele- 
ited university town on the 
Rhine, where the Kaiser, 
then Prince William, was 
weThernesal 
eir intimacy spri 

from their rigestenitin ot the 
famous Borussia student- 
corps of the University, and 
the youthful comradeship 


ee ee ee ee ee eS ee a a ee 


“I'm afraid to come home § 
in the dark’’ too often, for 
instance; while the year 
before that they had ‘Waltz 
me around again, Willie” \ 


on the brain. Thelast named 
was, indeed, the biggest 
success that I ever had. 

I write the words of masy 
of the songs which I inflict, 


feminine letter) assuring me 
and that sort 


rize was something very 


The lady kindly suggested that 


with the letter-writing lady 


uu” brand. 


hand and then vanished. 
“In return for a fctt- 


than some remarks 


what do the poor fellows do 
in the voice of The Man Who 


Sugh-€ lon ph 


| Fssr 2Serereo 


favourites, but Margate also loves a chorus song, although | where they get 
it never joins in the chorus itself as they do at some their evening 
seaside places. t year they apparently couldn’t have | clothes from.” 


Even the field cricket shows signs of weariness of 
August: His song becomes daily more broken and weak 
till at lost it fades away into complete silence: 


THE NOVEL ie the last word in etcry megazinee—there’s nothing to beat it, The August 


issue ie now on sale, price fourpence only. 


> 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


ndigestion ad Liver Troubles 


Removed Free of all Cost! 
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‘O functions are more frequently disturbed than those of digestion. Although not dangerous in themselves, such disturbances 
nevertheless interfere with the active duties of life and render us less able to resist the various forms of disease, so that 


their consideration becomes of vast importance. 


There is nothing more injurious in its effects than undue retention of 


food in the stomach. The regular use of Kutnow’s Powder prevents such disturbances and acts as a safeguard against disease. 


Kutnow’s Powder is a universal remedy for constipation, biliousness, and liver troubles. 


AN EFF TCIENT REMEDY. 


All débris left from i digested food becomes poisonous and 
vitiates the blood. Rataow Eom er entirely removes these poisons from 
the system. 

Those who either through neglect or from the effect of a sluggish 
liver suffer from constipation run a terrible risk. 


The symptoms of constipation are ju exhibited in the a 
ance of pimples, boils, skin blotches, and tite bos ily ents. aul 


Nervous headache, despondency, brain-fag, insomnia, and even insanit 
can frequently be traced to this baneful irregularity. : 


We ask you to try its merits free of cost ! 


CONVINCING TESTIMONY. 


Rev. CHARLES RHODES writes: 
“ Florence Cotta 


, Old Fletton, Peterborough. 
“Dear Sirs,—After a more extended use of utnow’s Powder I can testify 
its efficacy. I have been taking it for about a month for elu ynee liver, and it "use 
done me more good than anything else I have tried.—Yours faithfull onune 


“ (Rev.) CHARLES 


A FAMOUS ROYAL ACADEMICIAN writes: 
1 Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood. 


Kutnow’s Powder permanently removes Constipation, Indigesti 
Biliousness, and all stomach trochies. ia ia 


We invite you to test this remedy without incurring any expense 
whatever, and judge its merits for yourself. = nee 


HOW TO AVOID FRAUDULENT SUBSTITUTES. 


The genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of all conscientious Chemists at 
Qs. 9d. per bottle, or direct from Kutnow'’s London Offices for 3s. st-paid in 
the United Kingdom. See that the fac-simile signature, ‘8S. Kutnow & 


Co. Ld.,” and the registered trade mark, “ Hirsche 4 D 
Leap,” are on the package and bottle. This is BEREGR Gs OF! ase 


HOW TO GET GENUINE KUTNOW’S POWDER. 


“I have used Kutnow Powder for the last five years, and it has added to the 
pleasure of my life. I take a teaspoonful every m and find it a most 
refreshing drink. I have never needed to increase the dose, and it has acted 
perfectly in assisting Nature all this time._I am now st: and Leet and give 
you my experience, which may be useful—_JOHN Mac TER, R. 


SIGN THIS FORM 


TO OBTAIN KUTNOW'S FOWDER FREE OF CHARGE. 


(Pearson’s Weekly, 58/00.) — .crscccsseesscvcosserscecsssrseeresenescessessessssoese 


Send this Form to 8. Kutnow & Co., Ltd. 44 Parrisgdon Rd., Ltn, B.C, 


50,000,000 ACRES 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
FREE GRANTS OF 160 ACRES. 


grE\ETEL 
TOWER 


Distinctively the Best of 
all Summer Drinks ; most 
palatable and healthful, 


Assisted Passages from 


an, ARTIFICIAL TEETH BO aT Services ‘ost 
aver or forward by post; st value sine per return, oro a Pt ctag Salo gua. se tk il ed purest and m economical, 
£25 to £7 10s. meade, — Messre. Brownt Manufacturers, | tion, 6 Five Complete Betee Dinner hon, boot, Made from the choicest 
Domestic Servants also wanted. 100 years), baie ‘Fleas, London (Katab, 


cons 
fast, Toilet,and Trinket, $1/-, Book of 
designs post free. ‘Ait Prices. — Teapot 
‘ufacturing Go. (Dept. K) Hanley, Staffs. 


Lemons by 2 method which 
retains all of the natural 
flavour of the fruit. It is 
as good as it is delicious. 
Let the children drink it 
freely; it will do them good 
Try it to-day, 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERE.— A BYRNE, 


rearing of pou Alor! ees ‘ rofit ‘may ‘ < f 
’ ¥, Wilson, be had, price 1/2 2” by C I al 1 ee 
fr Bo .. tk Room, —S “VF re So 

Bitect London, w + Bub er, 17 Cameras, Pistes an »D Y, ate, w 

. Sowter, Publisher, 
Street, Wc. 
Payers It ‘wil solve all your difficulties in maine 
&@ correct 


of BG ig 
ne pa 
retnrn, aod as avoid overcharge. - peau! Jewellery, 


a Uteowter, 1) Hentieite Bt, a SBiswreginie Diret irom tbe S°e Gnavad"CrateaeauavrinLD, 


suit Suis toae mae’ oe 
nOW 10 seeap an |S 
ENJOYABLE HOLIDAY | eins Sriow's Grteaboics nseaan, 
CAMPING OUT, j2zecEEeee-2 (= 


Patterns free. 
Groves & Lindley, 80 Cloth Hall Street, Huddersfield. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thorough 
Went inSormasion om ph: seal culture for nd 


A. F. Sowter, 
London, W.C. 


ASTROLOGY.— Bente, Changes, Fortunate 

Days, Business Success, ja! rimony. ‘Two 

futuro added. ‘Bend birth-aote, Ir, PO—Brof. Gould, 
Butleigh, Whitchurch Koad, Cardif?, 


PeOkt, CARDS from phretograph, 18 f — 
cis & Co., 298 Li Ludgate Hil, Hil, Paid aa 


for Boy Scouts and Others. 


By VICTOR BRIDGES. 


With Introduction by Lt.-Gen. 
Baprn-PowsL. 


Limp Cloth, Price 13. net. 


(tall Railway Bookstalls, or free 
for lg. 2d, from ea 


BOOm TO WEAK WHN. — Nervous and 
eaknesses, Lack 


INCOME Taxi you wish to avoid trouble 
to | and expense, buy ‘A Handy Guide to Income 


Rrrousers zon = MEBW.—A book setting 
forth in simple end accurate direction for 
the due obeurvance of m a mes modes and 


1.7 SOWTER, 17 Henrietta Btrect, WONDERFUL CNOMDERFOL READING, sazeace. Sixpence. — 
London, ¥.C. Fred red Rasthope, astrologer, Waitiey Hay, ‘Astrologer, Whitley 
ata London, 
. th If 
TREAT YOUR OWN KIDNEY reduction for long stories. : "BILLIARDS Hows nye rn, Hoy iitards and How to 
and vi Gebili Play tt, "by John F Roberts, an and sete ences ot in 
Bladder Trouble at Home should sen MUSICAL HOMES sre the See a cable The beck 
at Small Cost. describing its euc treatment and cure by the | somest and best 


> Free fer 12 sid trom ed ¥. Sowter, Publisher, My Bearietts 


Free, or to genuine 


sham’ ‘8 G/- Song, SPERCHES. —Those to whom {t is necessary to 
three speech occasionally and Soa, & difficulty in 
D., Me pereirs al: finds for all Occasions,’? 


an Oxford 4. @ book they want. Post free 


for 12 from A. o Sowter, » 17 Henrietta 


The Best 
BAKING 
POWDER 

in the World, 


Bread 


+m geen a ew —— 


LETTBR-WRITING.—Those who want fn- 
ith , struction in letter-writing. from applications for a 
situation to love letters, or on any business or private 
mevere, should obtain “How §' I Word It? "by 

R. M. Devereux. Send 1/23 to A. vi Sowter, 
Povteber, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


BE YOUR OWN MASTER and start the 
oy in it. Write now for free guide, Cochrane's 
Warehouse, i7 Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 


ts and Pocket ‘by C. Neil. Send 
1 fo a. Fe ¥. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 


from the pick of the 
world’s wheatfields 
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HEALTHY 
HOUSEWORK. 
Some Hints on Sweeping. 


NE of the best exercises for a 
( woman is re , providing, 
: of course, tl it is done} 

intelligently. | 
% A ocak who does her own} 

housework may console herself 
with the reflection that she is taking a 
part of her daily gymnastics. To make 
sweeping a pleasure instead of a task there 
are some points to be remembered. Many 
women strain their backs at this kind 
of work because they grasp the handle 
at the top and make s ciroular motion, 
wrenching the body above the hip. 
WYove Out All Large 
Furniture. 

The correct way is far simpler. Before 
commencing to sweep Py all the large 
pieces of furniture out of the room. Then 
open the windows to create a current of 
air. Hold the broom with both hands 
several inches below the top. It is not 
necessary to sweep hard, but the stroke 
must be even. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 5, 1909, 


“Fo Man, |EAIR PLAY 
sb Deatth|ror WIDOWS. 


The others | promrtiy rushed to 
idol’s rescue, between the contending 
—each determined to 
actor—was thrown to 


ground, | 55 to widows. 
pon ||°° 


The poor boy was so much hart ually 
he was unable to appear for several | Oa wear weeds? Then 


i t was this mischanee to the 
PX USIGAL “lions” and actors |fate that befel M. do , «courtier Sn? le heartless and wanting in proper 
have always been more or lees jof the time of Louis XV., whose supreme||. oo uawerstand 

a target for the feminine kiss, |conceit so irritated certain ladies of the court | Mem Better. — 


his return to the 
recent flight was literally smothered by them. 


and it seems that now even 
aeroplanists are not allowed 
to escape, for Mr. Latham on 
nch coast after his 


The power of the feminine kiss is admitted, 


and has been the world over, from all time, 
but there are some illustrations of ite 


tency which are very interesting, show- 


At the conclusion of the sweeping the} og as they do the power to kill as well as 


broom should be hung upside down on the 
nail. It should never be left standing 
on the brush sage as this breaks or bends 
the bristles. It will last longer if dipped 
into soapy water once or twice a week 
and then allowed to dry thoroughly before 


it is used again. 
Curtains that are long may _ be 
rotected by covering with a sheet or 


being ro and pinned at the top. 
The small rugs used in a bathroom and 
hall ought to be shaken by a door or open 
window. A large rug must be swept 
like a carpet and the edges ought to 
turned up while the floor is treated. 


Washing. | 
The window frames ought to be washed 
every other day. The panes should be 

dusted every morning and washed once 
week. They should be washed with 
moist cloth and not with one that is wet. 


Windows will never shine if soap is | lad: 
| 


to fascinate and thrill. 


On the occasion of the arrival of the 


Australian soldiers at Melbourne from 
the seat of war, a bevy of fair Australians 
kissed one of them, a particularly handsome 
member of the regiment, until he fainted. 


Kissed by 
Five Hundred. 


The soldiers were welcomed by a gather- 


ing, whose enthusiasm the police were 
quite powerless to control, and the 
ladies, in many instances, tore the men 
from the ranks and many of them were 
overcome ; 
lhandsomest actually fainted under the 
ikisses conferred by over five hundred |pa 
maidens. 


one of the sturdiest . and 


Betty, the wonderful and handsome 
actor, when at the zenith of his 
juvenile fanie, was on cise coceaion walking 


with some ladies, when another batch o 


admirers bore down upon him, and, 
him. away from his compani 


If the windows are stained the spots|/commenced to lavish on him endearments 


may be removed with alcohol or paraffin. 


When Adding Bolling Milk to Ecgs, 

Put in a spoonful at a time or the eggs 
will cuardle. 
Your Starch 

Will not stick if you stir it with a wax 
candle directly it is made. 
When Olicloth is Dull 

And shows sign of wear it will be greatly 
improved by a thin coat of varnish. 
A Young Rabbit 

Can be easily 
claws and brittle jawbone, 
ly Your fron Sticks 

Rub it on brown port which has been 
previously rubbed with yellow soap. 
Stuffing for Ducks. 

Chop finely an onion, an apple, and one 
ounce of sage leaves ; add six ounces of bread- 
crumbs, one egg, pepper and salt. Mix 
together, and put into the duck. (Reply to 
IanoRamvs.) 

Cocoanut Pyramids. 

Whisk the whites of three eggs till very 
light, then add eight ounces of caster sugar 
and six ounces of grated cocoanut. Roll into 


yramids, bake on greased paper in rather 
foe oven till just coloured. 


by its sharp 


the juice with cochineal. Garnish wi 
chopped almonds dusted over. 
Steam Fish ia 

Between two plates over @ saucepan 
of boiling water, and you will 
with the result. Fi or fish steaks can 
treated in this way, allowing from ten 

-five minutes, acco! to the thick- 

ness. Serve with a nice sauce. 


Schoolroom Cake. 

Bub three ounces of dripping into ten 
eunces of flour; add three ounces of sugar, 
four ounces of currants, and half a teaspoonful 
ef spice. Mix with an egg anda 

in which half a of 
been dissolved. Bake for an hour to an hour 
and a half. 


of warm 
soda 


One etory in the 


SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR 


Por Covering Jam Pots. 

Have freshly made flour and water paste. 
Use it hot. 
When Biacking a Kitchen Range, 

Mix the blacklead with vin , if you 
want it to have a really good pite 


Select Lamp Wicks 

Which are soft and loosely woven. Soak 
them in vinegar, and dry in a cool oven before 
using. ‘ 

When Boiling Rice 

Add lemon juice to the water to make 

the grains white, and prevent them sticking 
er. 
Burn Refuse 

As much as possible if you would have a 
healthy house in summer. A full dustbin 
often results in a plague of flies—so burn 
everything possible. 

Imitation Frosted Glass. 

Mix vrer pga gee a —_ solution of 
gum, and a with arag. Or mix put’ 
with linseed cil till of the consistency of thie 
cream, and paint it on the glass. 


Briiliantine. 

Mix together one teaspoonful of essence 
of bergamot, two of castor oil, six of almond 
oil, and two of rectified spirit. Shake before 
using. (Reply to Oup CoRREsPONDENT.) 
Flowers with [wWoodyl Stems, 

Such as roses, honeysuckle, lilac, etc., 
should have the bark stripped off for about 
two to three inches before putting in water. 
They will keep much longer if this is done, 


Prult Stones 

May be a delicious flavouring for pud- 
dings, custards, etc. Save chorry, plum, and 
seer stones. Crack them and steep the 

Is in brandy. Use the infusion. 
Wegetable Curry. 

Fry two sliced onions till brown in 
butter, then add one nful of curry- 
powder, and stir in a breakfastcupful of 
milk. Let all boil for five minutes, stirring 


all the time. Parboil any vegetables you 
has | like, add them to the sauce, and let all 
simmer for an hour at the side of the fire. 


An excellent summer dish. 


Auguet NOVEL MAGAZINE contains a problem for the solution of which prizes 


are offered, There's no reason 


that they resolved to inflict upon him a 
novel punishment. 

Feigning one day to be overcome by 
ae any _ face nad person, bers 
fell upon him, hugging kissing 
wretched dandy till he cried for 
mercy. - 

Sentenced to be 
Caressed to Death. 

Deaf to his entreaties, the ladies con- 
tinued their merciless caresses until the 
object of their mock love—who, indeed, 
was but a sorry weakling—in endeavouring 
to break away from their clutches, broke 
a blood vessel and died a few days later. 


In the autumn of 1908 a doctor was| 
called in to see a young man who was| 
supposed to be suffering from an attack! 


after 
younger than before her husband’s death, 
then she’ is a “relieved” widow rather 


of her own sex} as much 
knowing from experience that she will get 


If a widow makes the best of herself, 
a while looks less careworn Pe 


than a “ bereaved ”’ one. 


green-eyed monster, jealousy, is, 


no doubt, at the root of this lack of charity, 


~ ee rer score phi other women 
wi op} sex. © reason for thi 
is, they understand men better. uae 

The widow appreciates the friendship 
a8 anyone, but, 


scant justice from them, she naturally 
turns for sympathy to men. 
A_Keen Horror 
of Ridicule. 
Because he is under the influence of his 


of pleurisy, but on a careful examination, ||own women-folk so much a man’s clearness 
the doctor declared that the young man|jof vision is more or less muddled, and, 
had a severe fracture in one of his||as he has a keen horror of ridicule, he fails 


ribs. 


It afterwards transpired that he had| 


to take up cudgels for the widows. 
Only those who have passed through 


received at the arms of several young||the ordeal fully realise all it means to be a 


ladies an embrace on the occasion. of his 


suspecting one of his ministers of designs 
upon the sanctity of his harem ordered 
e culprit to be kissed to death. 
The victim was securely tied to the 
ground and then suffocated by 


rting. : 
Amurath IV., the Turkish Sultan, ||of what she 


| widow. 


Not a day passes but she is reminded 
Tes lost, ley the night cf nuns- 

legs little courtesies and tender thoughtfu!- 

nesses shown from one sex to the other, 

especially between husbands and wives. 

As she has once been married, friendship 


the ||and intercourse with men have an enhanced 


caresses and kisses of the inmates of the|| value in her eyes, and, compared to the same 
harem, who were stimulated to their|}with her own sex, rank as wine does to 


task by unrelenting whips. 


Save Fat from Soap, 

Clarify it, and you will have the 
wherewithal for basting meat and frying 
vegetables. 

Pinely a pe Cabbage be 

Scatte: over carpets ‘ore sweep 
is a wonderful cleanser, and to be woterest 
to tea leaves. 

Slices of Cold Pork, 

Seasoned with pepper and aalt, fried on 
both sides, and served with apple sauce, will 
make a tasty dish. 

Bathe 

Before breakfast, if you can; if not, 
wait for quite two hours after a meal, so as 
not to interfere with the digestion, 

Grated Cheese 

Is more digestible than plain cheese, 
moreover, it makes a prettier dish. Serve a 
small dish of it for the cheese course, and 
see how it will be appreciated. 


Dusting, 

Or rather good dusting, isan art! A 
pa moistened duster in the left hand 
anda dry duster in the right, if well used, 
will collect the dust, and leave a perfectly 
clean surface. 

To Clean a Straw Hat 

Js not a difficult matter. Mix a tea- 
sponta! of powdered sulphur with the juice 
of a lemon. Brush the mixture well into 
the hat, then rinse under the tap and set in 
the air to dry. (Reply to Countay Grau.) 


The Lavender Water 

Recipe you ask for is this: Mix together 
four ounces of rectified eee of wine, one 
drachm of English oil of lavender, three 
drachms of easence of bergamot, and one 
drachm of essence of amber. (Reply to 
Inquire.) 

Bgg and Tomato Pile. 

Hard boil some eggs and cut them in 
slices. Grease a piedish and line it with 
breadcrumbs, put a layer of egg slices in, 
season with pepper and salt, then more 
‘breadcrumbs, and a layer of tomatoes, and so 
on till the dish is full. Cover with bread- 
crumbs. Over all pour some gravy or stock, 
put a few bite of butter on the top, and bake. 


why gou ehouldn’t be a winner. 


THE HOME. 


water. 


For Discoloured Tins, 

bes Gees we ee oe 
stone mois' wi a i 
cleanser. 


Save the Water that Meat, Fish, 
Haricot beans, or rice have been boiled 

in. It contains nourishment, and is an 

excellent foundation for soups, 

Béefsteak Toast. 

Chop some remains of beefsteak finely, 
moisten it with a little good gravy, season 
with chopped onion, pepper, and a dash of 
ketchup. Heat over the fire, and when ver 
hot serve on a round of toast. Garnish wit 
grated beetroot. 

Coffee Junket 

Isa delicious hot weather sweet. Flayour 
the milk you wish to use with a coffee 
essence, and sweeten to taste. Make it just 
milk warm, and then set it with rennet 
according to directions on the bottle. A 
little whipped cream on the top is a great 
improvement. 

Lemon Syrup 

For keeping. Boil three pounds of loat 
sugar with one quart of water. When cold 
add one ounce and a half of tartaric acid, 
and two mfuls of essence of lemon. 
Bottle it, and it will keep well. Put two 
teaspoonfuls to a tumbler of water for 8 
refreshing drink. 

Swiss Souffie. 

Cream one ounce of butter with three 
ounces of caster . then add two well- 
beaten bg eg pint of milk, and three 
ounces of , beating all the time. Flavour 
with vanilla, and pour |into a greased deep 
piedish, and bake in a hot oven for about 
twenty minutes to half an hour. 

Plum Chutney. 

Four | peeps of ripe plums skinned and 
stoned and one pee of apples pecled and 
cored. Boil with one pound and a half of 
brown for fifteen minutes. Then add 
two pounds of raisins stoned and shopped 
two ounces of garlic, half ¢z sance of chillies, 
and two ounces of ground ginger. Boil 
all together for ten minutes, then add one 
quart of vinegar, and boil for ten minutes 
more. Put into jars and cover while hot. 


(i ae “Ay 
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edfern's NAVY * 
_, Rubber Heels. 


The comfort of walking on soft, close, springy turf is 
in every pair of Redfern’s Navy Rubber Heels. 


Sightly, comfortable, and economical. 

Once on they never come off. 

And they are easily put on. 

There is common sense in their wear—and comfort. 
And they save many a headache and hours of fatigue. 


But be sure they have “ Redfern’s Navy Pad” 
stamped on each one. 


From Boot Repairers and Bootmakers everywhere. 


Men’s 63d.; Ladies’ and Children’s, 43d. 
Write for Booklet to REDFERN’S RUBBER WORKS, HYDE, Nr. Manchester. 


B4 


. HEADACHE Cuneo 
IN 10 MINUTES. 
COD LIVER When you are tired of taking mysterious prescriptions One Kaputine cares in ten minutes the 
send ie 


post vi or Neural 
Book which how every man, ‘a gale a and ‘retable 
OIL. and old, may be ad Thorough! y Cu: medicine tocvary sateen and in order 
A A N, S U Series Jou two free samp ece 


many cause w 
KCTBICITY. Hun pee 
REAL DEVONSHIRE § dreds of cures. kk sent sealed, ree. gi ae, Earatian wena Fea 


Stamps. tion — A. i 
C Russell Street, London, W.C. Over ¢ ¥ Packets of 18 doses, U Samples 1d. 
CREAM ‘cCLoTTED) ne Gree et, wenty 


BEETLES oe 
MOSQUITOS Sate Fe 


S22 RED 
;: WHITE 


PEACE FOR ONE PENNY. You can now buy KEATING’S POWDER ee 
tnd. ievtating eco Eons ao \eccrgiiieg ak Lak? Dundonald, Guil- 
KEATING’S and od don’ t go away rithout it. Ofall Chemists, Groce; ford, Lichfield, & 


, Stores, etc. Tins, 8d., 6d., and 1s. ; Bellows, 9d. te, by For Breakfast & after ee case 


Mrs. CONVERS, In making, use less quantity, it being eo much stronger than 
BRIDESTOWE, 8.0.. 
DEVONSHIRE. 


= HUDSON'S 
SOAP 


Makes Tables, Floors, and 
PS every kind of Woodwork 
~<a spotlessly clean and white. 


=. It keeps the Home sweet and 
wholesome, and 


‘HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME. 


Delicious COFFEE. 


Itis a very long time since Hudson's 
Soap was first introduced. Love of 
Cleanliness ensured a welcome for 
it. Loyalty to the housewife has 
strengthened that welcome. Grand- 
children of the original users are 
using Hudson's to-day. Folks do 
not change except for the better, and 
you cannot better Hudson’s Soap. 


First of all let me express the wish that all my readers 
may have a good holiday, and par- 
The ticularly that this never-to-be-trusted 
Holidays. weather of ours will be on ite best 
behaviour for the occasion: In this 
holiday number you will see that I have devoted a ge 
deal of the avataile space to good short stories, for I 
know by experience how acceptable s well-written gen 
is when travelling at holiday times: I am sure you 
be pleased with the first chapters of Mr. Anthony Part- 
ridge’s new story, “ Passers-By,” for, as I have said 
elsewhere, the story is much more than sally good 
fiction, it is Life itaelf chronicled by a master hand: 


You will be pleased to hear that I have secured one of the 
most humorous i it has ever 


On Hats. been my pleasure to read, on the subject 
of hats, from the of the 
humorist and whisker Mr. Rich A 


This article will appear in my next week's issue: 


“Way can’t run t” demands Bobbie. They looks 
Oe opti thinks, perfectly vidlotious 


When when they try to, because they kick 
_. their feet lost sideways instead of mov- 
an. 


ing them straight up and down as a 
does. 


man —— 

But do you really think they cannot run, Bobbie ? 
Have you Sever seen a a her small brother 
because he will keep g his head into the drawing- 


Just you on a skirt, Bobbie, and see what sort of a 
ss POR! cut when you try to gallop. Skirts 
when their wearer tries to run, ) 
this she gets into the habit of raising her knees as little as 
ys 


a the curious sidewa: 
ve noticed. 


Ma. Vury Particutsr writes to point out that stam 
purchased at a post-office are invariably 
slid across the counter with the gummed 


wards licked by the public, must in this 
way become full of germs contributed by people in all 
states of health.—— 


to the other question, as a matter of fact, some germs are 
most correct and law-abiding, and they are constantly 
attacking and destroying their less considerate brethren. 
There are germs of health as well as of disease, and it is 
hardly likely that any collection of wicked germs could 
be holding a mass .meeting on the back of a postage- 
stamp without provoking the attendance of a number 
of good germs to keep them in order. Of course, some- 
times the wicked germs get out of hand, and that means 
trouble for somebody. The: practise of licking stamps 
is almost universal, and, as are, the probability 
is that every time you lick off a number of spiteful germs 
you take with them a fair number of representatives of 
law and order, who, like the human variety, may be 
relied upon to do their duty whatever the may be 
against them. 


Rurger’s wife has recently struck up a tremendous 
friendship with a lady who lives close 


ert's by, and now almost every eveni 
ay fe's this lady comes in after supper, an 
Friends. 


complete: ils Rupert’s ce of 
a quiet feos’ When he remonstrates 
with his wife that the few hours before bed-time are the 
only moments of peaceful leisure that he gets in the 
day, she replies that it is her only time for recreation also, 
since she is with the children all day, and that she 
does not see why he should try to keep her from her 
friends.—— 
I think your wife is very unreasonable, Rupert, to sa 

the least of it. ‘And it fs no compliment to the ploamnce 


of your society that she must get in somebody else to 
amuse her. advise you to take @ firm attitude 
the matter. Tell her that her may come in on 


ne evening of the week, but not oftener. she refuses 
to obey you, alittle tactful practise would almost certainly 
mend matters. Night after night you might get one of 
your friends to visit you, someone for whom your wife 
does pee) pelle care. Directly she begins to object 
you propose a truce, she to withdraw her friends 
and you to send yours packing. 


Note.—A pen-Knife will 
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James Darnock has noticed that a number of person’ 
sitting round a table appear to be of 
the same height, and that it is only 


Leg when they stand up that those 

Lengths. Sitoreases of stature are apparent 

x which make one tall and another 
ort. —— 


This is quite true, and it arises from the fact that it is 
mainly in leg-length that individuals differ. The bod 
to the waist is chiefly concerned with breadth, and leng 
from shoulder to hip has by no means the great variation 
which distinguishes that from thigh to heel. 

That is why it is not to judge a person’s stature 
vile seated. It is one of Nature's peculian tee a 

ngth of leg is frequently byno means pro ona 
ri ala i He Propo 


Tax Londoner has long needed # volume informing him 

the right way to get from place to 

lace in his complicated city, and at 

such a book has come along. And 

if the Londoner himeelf needs it, how 

. much mote must it be appreciated by 
visitors to the Metropolis ? 

_ The book, entitled ‘‘To and Fro,” shows, by a very 
simple method, the quickest way from anywhere to any- 
where in London by train, tube, tram, ‘bus, and motor- 
*bus, working in unison. It will save the visitor many 
hours of worry and assist the Londoner over all 


A Key to' 
London. 


| awkward journeys. You can get a copy for sixpence from 


any bookseller. 


“Way does 8 man always throw up his hands when he 

is drowning?” asks T. L. “I put 

Hands this question to an old boatman last 

Up. summer, and he said the drowning man 

was trying to wave ‘Good-bye’ to 

those on shore. Do you think this is really the right 
explanation ? ’—— 

No, I don’t, T. L., but I think your friend the boatman 
has a rich, if somewhat morbid, sense of humour. Ask 
him a few more questions and send along the answers. 
In many cases the spasmodic action you allude to is due 
to heart failure. A sudden shock or a wound in the heart 


.| will make s person do the same oni land. 


In other instances, when a man is drowned merely because 
he can’t swim, some people are inclined to think that the 
throwing up of his hands is a primitive instinct inherited 
from the days when our ancestors lived in trees and 
clutched hold of a branch to prevent themselves from 
falling. The curious thing about this action is that 
it’s the one certain way of drowning oneself. If a man 
would only try to walk or run he would swim as well as a 
dog, but as he persiste in trying to climb he at once gocs 
to the bottom. 


“Last week,” writes Mznim, “I managed to hurt 
knee, and have been laid up in 


my 
Bards bed in consequence. I have taken the 
in opportunity of writing a good many 
Bed. letters, and have been surprised to find 


how clearly and fluently my ideas 
came. . When sitting at my desk I have always found 
the composition of letters a certain amount of trouble, 
but lying in bed I have been able to rattle them off like 
one o'clock. Can you tell me if this is peculiar, or whether 
any of our leading authors have found that they could 
write better in bed ?”—— 

I don’t know about our authors, MpRLIN. 
A good many less fortunate scribb have at various 
times preferred to work in bed. They have found it 
warmer. Two of our best-known poete, however, both 
of whom could well afford a fire, composed the ter 

rtion of their poems between the sheote ectead, 

ames Thompson, who wrote “The Seasons,” was 80 
lazy that he never got up till noon, and his magnificent 
description of a sunrise was probably drawn entirely from 
imagination. Pope, who suffered a lot from bad health, 
wrote most of his finest work in the night. 


A sEEIOUS complaint has reached me from a farmer in 
Hampshire on the subject of Boy 
Boy Scouts. Scouts. He writes: “The other da 
& party of eight boys with those broad. 

brinimed hate and knickerbockers came on to my ground, 
and, after cutting down some of my bushes, made a fire. 
They kicked up an awful noise, worried the game, and 
nearly set the whole copee on fire. Can nothing be done 
to stop this sort of | ie 

I am very glad that you have written to me on the 
subject instead of nursing your wrath and doing an 
injustice to a great movement which is doing more for the 
boys of this country than anything which ever been 
done before. Tho lads to whom you refer were what 
is known amongst Boy Scouts as a “‘ Monkey” Patrol. 
And this is what General Baden-Powell has to say about 
this le youth : 

sd are a good many ‘ Monkey’ Patrols about the 
country. By ‘Monkey’ Patrols I mean parties of boys 
who get themselves up in imitation of Scouts, but 
who know nothing of scouting. They play hide-and-seek, 
or ‘ touch,’ or other children’s games, but never attempt 
doing good turns or saving life, and probably cannot 
even cook their own grub, or mend their own clothes. 

“ These are the fellows that do the Scouts a lot of harm 
by going and trespassing on land without first asking 


be awarded to each reader whose letter ie 
or whose suggestion for a title ie used. 
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leave; they damage fences instead of repairing them, 
and they go about people for subscriptions to their 
funds instead of acting like true Scouts and working for 
their mo In this way they get the Scouts disliked.” 
One of the first rules which a Scout on joining has to 
obey is to respect other people’s property. And we have 
never yet come across a case of a legitimate Boy Scout 
who has ever violated this rule. 


I nave just received a most harrowing letter from J. R., 
of Brixton. He writes: “I am a 
In Trouble. 


rolling tins over the floor, and by moving 
her beds about late at night. This has no effect; can you 
elp me ?”—— 

‘oor J. R., your lot does seem to be a hard one, bat I 
don’t know whether to sympathise with you or the people 
underneath. Your eulghboers have just cause to com- 
plain, as Lsaoed sede! and singing were really never 
meant for places like flate. Your ingenious ides of moving 
the beds about late at night 80 as to keep the poor people 
awake is also rather hard. I think, if I were you, I should 
try more peaceful methods, and see if I could not make 
some terms reasonable to both of you. 


Norsrine gives me greater pleasure than the manner 
in which many of my readers make me 
their special confidant. Besides the 
clever suggestions for ideas I receive, 
and queries for information on topics 
of general interest, my post-bag 
also me many communications of a more private 
nature, which I highly prize, as they prove that I am truly 
the friend of my ers. 
Amongst such communications is one I have received 
from “J. M.,” and I am sure he will pardon me for giving 
ublicity. to it. Describing a picnic to Hastings, which 
e and some companions enjoyed the other week, he says : 
‘On the way home we had a ripping good concert. One 
of our fellows is an Al tenor, another chap is a really 
genuine comedian. When we got near London, our 
president, in proposing a vote of thanks to the musicians, 
said that even though some travelling minstrels had 
inflicted their com on us we could not have had s 
better concert, 


fancy. I think all my other readers will agree that 
“J. M.’s” picnic nace kare set an example worthy of 
When you get up a similar impromptu 


After all, its object is to enable our poor little slum 
children to enjoy glorious picnics and peo like your- 
selves into those beautiful country fields in w 

your friends take so much delight. 


Tas special day's big ge connection with the F.A.F. 
will place as follows: August 6th, 
F.AF. “Natal” Day; August 9th, H.M.S. 


— Lord Nelson 3 August 10th, 
ays. ELMS. Lord Neloon Baty 3 August 11th, 

** Wannan’s Enger, Academy "’ 
Day; August 12th, “Mr. Erio eo” Party, and 
A 3th, the “ Holdgate” Day. Don’t forget that 


1 
sn Spare fre ay oning for a compte party of 0 


list of Fresh Ate Fond subscriptions ewill be found 
ane a ea the rod page opposite} 
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Accident and Guarantee «= =: 
e = = Corporation, Limited. 


(Berpewsered by Epevial Act of Porliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 


mone  £6,000,000 am 
Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and ' 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance 
BEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 
RIOHARD J. PAULL, Generel Monager and Socrutery. 
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